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Chapter 1 


Introduction . . 

In the summer of 1884 Colonel V. A. Pashkov, a retired 
officer of the elite Chevaliers Gardes regiment and one of the 
wealthiest men in the Russian empire, was banished from Russia 
by a government edict. He was not the first wealthy Russian 
nobleman to have suffered such a fate at the behest of the 
autocracy. Others, such as Alexander Herzen, Prince Peter 
Kropotkin, and Michael Bakunin had seen prison, exile, or both 
for their overtly revolutionary propaganda and activities. 

The propaganda for which Colonel Pashkov was exiled, however, 
was religious; he and his fellow exile Count M. M. Korf 
refused to cease the public preaching of revivalist 
Christianity and were therefore exiled from their homeland. 
They spent the rest of their lives in exile in Europe, 
continuing to support the efforts of others in Russia to 
spread the message they had so enthusiastically embraced. 

Colonel Pashkov was the most prominent and active member 
of a group of St. Petersburg aristocrats converted between 
1874 and 1878 during the visits to the Russian capital of the 
English evangelist Lord Radstock. Pashkov and other converts 
displayed their new-found religious faith in an intensified 
program of philanthropy among the city's poor and laboring 
classes. Pashkov himself, along with Counts Korf and A. P. 
Bobrinsky, also continued to conduct religious meetings after 
the manner of Lord Radstock once the English lord was barred 
from Russia in 1878. These meetings, often in Pashkov's own 
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palatial residence, were the scene of an unprecedented 
mingling of all social classes and prompted .mu.c.h. debate, 
satire, and criticism in the secular and church press. They 
also drew the comments of such writers as Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, 
and Leskov. 

The highly-placed converts began to spread the new 
movement to the lower classes by evangelization among the 
urban poor and on their own provincial estates. The movement 
and its followers soon came to bear the name of its best-known 
proponent. Colonel Pashkov himself. At the same time, similar 
Bible-based movements known as Stundism and Baptism had arisen 
separately among the peasantry in the southwest of the empire 
and in the Caucasus under the influence of German colonists 
and other missionaries. The phenomenon of nonconformity with 
the established church in Russia was not new; it dated at 
least from the seventeenth-century schism caused by the 
liturgical reforms of Nikon. The relatively sudden emergence 
and rapid growth of these so-called "rationalistic" sects, 
namely the Pashkovites (or Evangelicals), Stundists, and 
Baptists, however, was a startlingly new fixture on the 
Russian religious landscape. 

With the peasantry in growing numbers meeting on their 
own to study the Bible and spreading the new teaching 
themselves, the government took alarm at this threat to the 
Orthodox Church. Under the new Chief Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, K. P. Pobedonostsev, efforts to stamp out these 
movements intensified, and a general policy of persecution 
prevailed until the proclamation of religious tolerance in 
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1905. For Colonel Pashkov, that persecution took the form of 
banishment soon after he had brought together representatives 
of the new sectarian movements at a conference in April 1884 
in St. Petersburg. Many of the lower-class sectarians 
suffered worse fates, including imprisonment and exile to 
Siberia. 

Yet these sectarian groups did not disappear. They 
survived the decades of persecution and engaged in renewed 
activity in the somewhat freer climate between 1905 and the 
outbreak of war. After another’few years of relative freedom 
during the early Bolshevik period, they continued to exist as 
both underground and officially recognized organizations 
during the Soviet regime. 

The study of the nineteenth-century origins of this 
longstanding minority religious presence in Russia has 
received comparatively little attention. This can be 
attributed in part to the rise and ultimate success of the 
revolutionary struggle in its various forms, to which much 
study has naturally been devoted. Yet the adoption by 
aristocrats and peasants alike of a religious belief different 
from that of the Orthodox Church was a revolutionary step in 
its own right. Like the political revolutionaries, the new 
believers were a potential force for social change and 
attracted government opposition. But as a primarily religious 
movement, in both their philosophical outlook and their 
practical activities they differed markedly from their fellow 
opponents of the status quo. 
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Interpretations of Pashkovism 

Existing studies and sources concerning the Pa.shkovite 
religious movement among the St. Petersburg aristocracy in the 
1870's fall into two broad and sometimes overlapping 
categories. The first contains those works which are 
primarily accounts of the movement's history. The second 
contains works which, while recounting its history, focus 
mainly on the movement's literary connections, that is, on the 
response of various prominent writers of the day to this new 
religious interest in St. Petersburg high society. 

Contemporary observers of or participants in the 
Pashkovite movement provide the first documents of its history 
and give useful information about its religious and practical 
characteristics. In 1914 Mrs. E. Trotter chronicled the life 
of her recently deceased friend Lord Radstock, the founder of 
the evangelical movement in St. Petersburg. 1 In her account we 
read of Lord Radstock's conversion to evangelical Christianity 
while recuperating from an illness contracted in the Crimea, 
where he was serving with the British army during the Crimean 
War. From that point in his youth, he increasingly devoted 


1 Mrs. Edward Trotter, Lord Radstock. An Interpretation and 
a Record , London, 1914. In the West, the term "evangelical" refers 
to "certain Protestant churches emphasizing the authority of 
Scripture and the importance of preaching as contrasted with 
ritual" (New Merriam-Webster Dictionary, 1989). It can also 
connote an emphasis on belief in the doctrine of salvation by 
faith. In the Russian context, it thus refers to those sects, such 
as the Pashkovites, Baptists, Stundists, and Molokans, who 
emphasized the study of Scripture and rejected Orthodox rituals. 
When capitalized, it usually refers to the Pashkovites' successors, 
whose non-denominational emphasis on the salvation message and on 
Scripture differed from the more defined practices of the Baptist 
denomination. 
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more.and more time to preaching his new-found faith and to 
philanthropy. Lord Radstock was invited to come to St. 
Petersburg in 1874, and many of the converts gained by his 
subseguent preaching in the aristocratic homes of St. 
Petersburg in the 1870's were to show a similar zeal. 

Another account of Radstock himself and of the 
aristocratic religious revival's early years can be found in 
novelist Nikolai Leskov's journalistic essay. Schism in High 
Society f Velikosvetskii raskol. Lord Redstok i eao 
posledovateli [1877]). 2 Written in part to counteract Prince 
Meshchersky's satirical novel The Lord Apostle in Petersburg 
High Society [ Lord Apostol v bol'shorn Peterburaskom svete 
[1876]) and other critical press coverage Radstock and his 
followers received, the essay attempted to provide a more 
accurate portrait of Lord Radstock's life and preaching work 
in St. Petersburg. Leskov's own religious searchings and his 
criticism of the lack of vitality in the Orthodox Church 
predisposed him to give the Radstockists a fair hearing. 

The work is not entirely devoid of a satirical and 
occasionally critical tone of its own, however. This stemmed 
in part from the surprising informality of Lord Radstock's 
meetings in the drawing rooms of his aristocratic hosts. 
Extemporaneous prayer and Radstock's Scripturally based 


The full Russian title is Velikosvetskii raskol. Lord 
Redstok i eao posledovateli. Ocherk sovremennaao reliaioznaao 
dvizheniya v peterburaskom obshchestve . St. Petersburg, 1877. (The 
old orthography has here been retained.) The work is available in 
English as Schism in High Society. Lord Radstock and his Followers , 
trans. and ed. by James Muckle, Bramcote Press, Nottingham, 1995. 
All pagination refers to this edition. 
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sermons were new experiences for his Russian audience. 3 

Theological disagreements also led Leskov- to be critical 
of Radstockism in this work and elsewhere. 4 Leskov questioned 
Radstock's apparent confidence in his own message and ability 
to interpret Scripture without reference to a body of Church 
doctrine. 5 More sympathetic to and understanding of the 
Radstockists than were Pobedonostsev or Tolstoy (see below), 
for example, Leskov did try to elucidate Radstock's position 
on the role of good works. He followed the Orthodox priest I. 
S. Bellyustin in noting that "Lord Radstock is not indulgent 
towards the vices of others nor to his own weaknesses, and he 
does teach his followers to live as Christians should." 6 In a 
later article, however, Leskov unfavorably contrasted the 
Radstockists with the Stundists. To the "mysticism" and 
ultimately ineffectual charity of the Radstockists he 
preferred instead the moral sobriety of the earnest peasant 
Stundists. In Leskov's portrayal of them, the Stundists were 
less concerned with who was "saved" here on earth than with 
following Christ's teachings, whereas the Radstockists were 
"weak in spirit, unable to follow the straight, stern 
Christian path of a severe life with no [visible] results \po 


3 See Leskov, pp. 71-91, for his description of a meeting 
conducted by Lord Radstock. 

4 James Muckle notes that Leskov himself may well have been 
less "Orthodox" (and therefore less critical of Radstock) than the 
narrator in whose voice Leskov composed Schism in High Society . 
See Leskov, p. 110. 

5 Ibid., p. 17. 

Leskov, pp. 67-68. Bellyustin was writing in the 
Ecclesiastical and Social Messenger . 1876, no. 42. 



khristiansk-i Tsicl pryamvni i surovvm putem tvazhkoi i bez 


effektivnoi zhizni l." 7 According to William B. - Edgerton, this 
particular criticism may well have sprung from Leskov's 
expectation that aristocrats should have a more developed 
theology. 8 Leskov himself "clearly needed a more scholarly, 
more reasoned and less sentimental faith, and one that was 
imparted by evangelists who were less importunate, less 
obsessive and more flexible in certain of their attitudes." 9 

Leskov did not address the movement's doctrinal aspects 
alone, however. He acknowledged Radstock's ability to 
motivate the aristocrats to seek out and to help the poor. 

"He alone has proved capable somehow of ploughing this swamp 
which has long since been uncultivable, and into its barely 
prepared cold top soil he has at least cast the good seed." 10 
Yet he also criticized some of the misguided or arrogant 
attempts at subsequent philanthropy and spiritual instruction 
of the common people by these new aristocratic zealots. His 
regard for the simple faith and endurance of the common people 
and his frequent reference to Russian proverbs suggest a 
continued favoring of the view that Russsia's traditional 
faith was indeed supreme and that the peasants' simple. 


7 N. Leskov, "Knyazh'i navety," Novosti . vol. I, no. 253 (13 
September 1884). 

8 William B. Edgerton, "Leskov, Pankov, the Stundists, and a 
Newly Discovered Letter," Orbis Scriptus; Dmitrii Tschizevskii zum 
70. Geburtstaa . Munich, 1966, p. 198. 

9 J. Y. Muckle in Leskov, Schism , p. 116. 

10 Leskov, Schism, p. 43. 
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untutored..religious beliefs held distinctive merit. 11 

Leskov was not the only major literary figure in Russia 
to comment on the high society religious revival. Echoes of 
his doctrinal objections and nationalist sympathies can be 
found in the responses of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy to the 
movement. Much of Dostoevsky's contact with Radstockism came 
through his stormy friendship with Yuliya Zasetskaya, a 
staunch Radstockist and the daughter of Denis Davydov, poet- 
hero of the Napoleonic campaigns. 12 Malcolm Jones speculates 
that her challenge to Dostoevsky's stubborn faith in the 
supremacy of the Russian version of Christianity may have 
spurred him to clarify and defend his views in Brothers 
Karamazov . While Dostoevsky admired Zasetskaya and other 
Radstockists for their charitable works, he continued to 
oppose their adoption of teachings other than those of the 
Church. 13 

Tolstoy, too, was curious about the movement in its early 
years. Although favorably impressed in 1876 by a discussion 


11 Speaking of one Radstockist lady he writes, "But as for the 
humble and patient Russian heart, that holy altar of sacrifices and 
offerings to God, she was not interested in examining it with real 
attention." See Leskov, Schism in High Society , p. 103. 

12 Leskov and Dostoevsky also visited Radstock's meetings in 
St. Petersburg. Tolstoy visited a Pashkovite gathering in Moscow. 
See Andrew Q. Blane, "Protestant Sects in Late Imperial Russia," 
in A. Blane, ed. , The Religious World of Russian Culture. Essays 
in Honor of Georges Florovsky . Mouton, The Hague, 1975, II, p. 275, 
text and n. 33. 

13 For a full account of their friendship, see Malcolm Jones, 
"Dostoevsky, Zasetskaya, and Radstockism," Oxford Slavonic Papers . 
XXVII, 1994, pp. 106-120. See also by the same author, 
"Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Leskov and Redstokizm," Journal of Russian 
Studies, no. 23 (1972), pp. 3-20. 
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with one of the prominent converts, Count A. P. Bobrinsky, 
Minister of Communications (1871-1874)-, 14 Tolstoy later 
satirized the movement's members as hypocrites in Anna 
Karenina and Resurrection . His main objection to the movement 
lay in his view that "they believe themselves to be perfect 
and direct all their energies towards preaching, holding that 
perfection of life will be achieved unconsciously." 15 Tolstoy 
here misrepresents the Pashkovites' understanding of 
justification by faith and ignores their recognition of the 
need for moral instruction; but it is not surprising that in 
his thoroughly rational approach to morality he should object 
to the Pashkovites' greater reliance on divine assistance. 

The differences between Tolstoy's and Pashkov's respective 
religious views and their practice regarding the possession of 
property will be further examined in Chapter 4. 

Studies of the literary relations of Radstockism and 
Pashkovism, then, provide evidence of the movement's notoriety 
and varied reception among educated circles. Recent 
historical accounts of the movement give a more complete 
picture. Edmund Heier's detailed study presents much of the 
basic factual material available regarding the movement and 
its leaders and provides some analysis of the movement's 


Count Bobrinsky's title is sometimes translated as 
"Minister of Transportation." 

15 L. N. Tolstoy, Polnoye sobraniye sochineniy , 90 vols., 
Moscow, 1935-58, L, p. 51, quoted in Malcolm Jones, Journal of 
Russian Studies , p. 13. See also Edmund Heier, "A Note on the 
Pashkovites and L.N. Tolstoy," Canadian Slavonic Papers . V, pp. 
114-121. 
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reception by the government and by intellectuals. 16 He sets 
the stage with a thorough account of the spiritual and social 
milieu among Russia's educated classes. In his view, many 
aristocrats were deeply troubled by Russia's social state and 
seeking a way forward. Generally apathetic towards the 
Russian Church, they were receptive to other religious 
traditions. Petersburg aristocrats had already made some 
contact with the Lutheran community there; a few aristocratic 
families had had Catholic sympathies. 

In his account of the movement itself, we learn of the 
groundwork laid by Bible distribution in the 1860's, of 
charitable works undertaken by the new converts, including 
Pashkov's tract-printing society, of early government 
opposition (which ironically helped the movement to spread to 
the masses, as Pashkov in particular withdrew to his estates 
to work there unhindered), of the harsh persecutions in the 
1880's and 1890's of all sectarians (although those of the 
upper classes received lighter punishments), and of the 
Pashkovite movement's decline from that time. Joining in the 
tradition of linking the movement's history to the commentary 
upon it made by Tolstoy and others, Heier also provides a 
detailed study of various novelists' responses, including 
those of lesser known writers such as P. D. Boborykin and 
Elizabeth Ward de Charriere. 

Heier's analysis of the reasons for Pashkovism's decline 


16 Edmund Heier, Religious Schism in the Russian Aristocracy 
1860-1900: Radstockism and Pashkovism . Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 
1970. 
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cites the loss of the movement's leaders to government-imposed 
exile, the subsuming of Pashkovism in the strong current of 
the Russian Baptist movement, and the persecutions just 
mentioned. As for any direct results of the movement, Heier 
credits thinkers closer to Orthodoxy, such as Vladimir 
Solov'ev, rather than the Pashkovite religious revival, for 
inspiring the back-to-church movement at the turn of the 
century. 17 Yet he does note the Pashkovites' influence in 
spurring Orthodoxy to reform and their pioneering efforts 
towards overcoming class divisions. 

But Heier's decision to limit himself to the evangelical 
movement among the aristocracy leads him to emphasize the 
decline of Pashkovism at the expense of noting the continued 
influence of evangelicalism in the Baptist and Evangelical 
movements. The works of Andrew Blane, Walter Kolarz, J. C. 
Pollock, and Hans Brandenburg, among others, help to remedy 
this. In addition to recounting the nineteenth-century 
beginnings of the doctrinally related Stundist and Baptist 
movements, they pay significant attention to the Baptists' and 
Evangelicals' status at the time of the Bolshevik revolution 
and to their continuance into the Soviet period. 18 

The Soviet scholar A. I. Klibanov's thorough study of 


17 Heier, pp. 25-26. 

18 The works not yet cited are : Hans Brandenburg, The Meek 
and the Mighty: The Emergence of the Evangelical Movement in Russia 
( Christen im schatten der Macht . Wuppertal, 1974), Mowbrays, 
London, 1974; Walter Kolarz, Religion in the Soviet Union . 
Macmillan, London, 1961; and J. C. Pollock, The Faith of the 
Russian Evangelicals . McGraw-Hill, New York, 1964. 
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sectarianism also covers the wider evangelical movement. 19 His 
work is useful for its Marxist perspective, which places 
considerable emphasis on the sectarians' material conditions 
as key factors in the movement's origin and development. He 
also stresses the socio-economic differences between the 
largely upper-class Pashkovites (Evangelicals) of northern 
Russia and the Stundists and Baptists of the south and between 
leaders and followers within each group. Klibanov's approach 
thus raises the guestion of the socio-economic aspects of 
these sectarian movements in the changing conditions of post- 
Emancipation Russia. 


19 A. I. Klibanov, History of Religious Sectarianism in Russia 
(1860s-1917 ) ( Istoriya reliaioznoao sektantstva v Rossii . Moscow, 
1965), trans. by Ethel Dunn, ed. by Stephen P. Dunn, Pergamon 
Press, Oxford, 1982. 


Chapter 2 

In Search of a New Social Order 

The Pashkovite movement began at a time of sweeping 
change in Russia. The emancipation of the serfs in 1861 and 
the government's increasing support of industrialization were 
gradually eroding the old order and creating new social 
groups. And with these changes came increasing discontent 
against the dying order and the autocratic government which 
had created it. A major characteristic of the old order had 
been a stratification of society into legal estates 
( sosloviya ) on which one's personal and civil rights were 
based. Much of the early revolutionary protest was initially 
directed against this system and its social and economic 
legacy. 

Legal estate and privilege 

Nobility, clergy, townsmen, and serfs were the four major 
estates in the nineteenth century. Entrance to the nobility 
under the civil service system of Peter I (1682-1725) was a 
reward for government service in the military or the civil 
administration. The fourteen levels of the Table of Ranks 
measured advancement in both services. In 1722, civil 
officials who reached the eighth rank and all military 
officers acquired hereditary noble status. 1 By the second half 


1 Patrick de Gmeline, Dictionnaire de la Noblesse Russe , 
Editions Contrepoint, Paris, 1978, p. 63. 


13 
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of the nineteenth century, the qualifying rank had been raised 
to the fourth from the top. 2 Nonhereditary or "personal" noble 
status, a sub-category of the noble estate, was also possible. 
Although such status did not devolve upon one's children, it 
did permit inclusion in the highest legal estate, which 
entailed certain privileges. Foremost among these was the 
right to own inhabited property, i.e., land and serfs. 

Other privileges enjoyed by the nobility included several 
exemptions, namely from the poll tax, compulsory labor 
service, military conscription, and corporal punishment. 3 The 
clergy estate and the "distinguished citizens" segments of the 
urban estate also enjoyed these exemptions. Additional noble 
privileges were the right to a trial by a jury of their peers 
and the right to travel. Although they were not the only 
estate which could enter the civil service, they enjoyed 
"preferential treatment" once embarked on such a career. 4 

Merchants, a sub-category of the urban estate, held semi- 
privileged status. That is, they could substitute monetary 
payments for the poll tax, compulsory labor, and military 
conscription. The lowest stratum of the urban estate, the 
meshchane or artisans and laborers, and the peasant estate 


2 Roberta T. Manning, The Crisis of the Old Order in Russia: 
Gentry and Government . Princeton University Press, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1982, p. 408, n. 5. 

3 Seymour Becker, Nobility and Privilege in Late Imperial 
Russia , Northern Illinois University Press, Dekalb, Illinois, 1985, 
p. 17. 


4 Becker, pp. 18-19. 
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lacked all of these privileges. 5 

The hereditary nobles remained a fairly stable and 
minuscule proportion of the population throughout the second 
half of the nineteenth century. In 1858 this proportion stood 
at 1.0%, in 1897 at 0.9%. The proportion of the nobility as a 
whole also shifted little, from 1.5% to 1.4%. 6 These figures 
suggest a feudal society in which the vast majority was bound 
in rural poverty and ignorance. On the whole, this was true 
of pre-emancipation Russia. Yet the noble estate itself was 
not entirely the stable and socially prominent group it was in 
other European nations. E. K. Wirtschafter stresses both the 
permeable and unstable nature of the nobility and the chances 
for downward as well as upward mobility. "What distinguished 
Russia from other, presumably European, states was not the 
rigidity but the plasticity of social delineations." 7 Alan 
Kimball illuminates the cause of this permeability, the mixing 
of rank (chin) and estate, a process in which "service rank 
and social status were so seriously diced, sliced, and blended 
by the early nineteenth century in Russia that it is virtually 
impossible to separate them." 8 

Nevertheless, these social distinctions had concrete 


5 Becker, p. 17. 

6 Ibid., p. 18. 

7 E. K. Wirtschafter, Social Identity in Imperial Russia . 
Northern Illinois University Press, Dekalb, Illinois, 1997, pp. 
30-31 and 67. 

8 Alan Kimball, "Alexander Herzen and the Native Lineage of 
the Russian Revolution," in Charles E. Timberlake, ed., Religious 
and Secular Forces in Late Tsarist Russia . University of Washington 
Press, Seattle, 1992, pp. 110-111. 



manifestations. The defining privilege of the nobility was 
the right to own land and serfs, as we-have seen.- This 
privilege was exercised in greatly varying degrees: in 1859, 
40% of this legal class owned fewer than 20 serfs, while only 
3% possessed 1300 or more. 9 While the poorer landlords often 
shared much of the physical work of their establishments, 
wealthier landlords, who were away much of the time on civil 
or military service, typically did not devote much personal 
attention to the management of their lands. Such landlords 
left that task to managers and simply collected the income 
acquired via obrok (payment from a serf in cash or in kind) or 
from their estates' produce made by the barshchina (compulsory 
labor instead of obrok payments) of their peasants. Thus, 
while the degree of involvement with and supervision of the 
peasants varied, in general landlords were themselves the law 
on their estates and in this capacity served as local 
representatives of the autocratic state. 

The era of reform: steps toward legal equality 

The processes of industrialization and bureaucratization 
and the reforms of Alexander II (1855-1881) brought major 
changes to this social system. Disastrous defeat in the 
Crimean War (1853-56) had painfully exposed Russia's need to 
modernize in order to compete economically and industrially 
with the West. In pursuit of this goal, through Emancipation 


9 S. Pushkarev, The Emergence of Modern Russia. 1801-1917 . 
trans. by R. McNeal and T. Yedlin, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, New 
York, 1963, p. 25. 
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and the reforms of the judiciary, local government, education, 
and the military in the 1860's and 1870's-, the government 
moved from legal privilege for nobles toward greater legal 
equality. 

The emancipation reform in particular had drastic 
economic implications for the gentry, although commentators 
disagree as to their magnitude. In Manning's view, because of 
their pre-emancipation debts, the depreciation of the 
compensating government bonds, and the lack of credit 
available (until the formation of the State Nobles' Land Bank 
in 1885) gentry faced a capital shortage. This was a 
significant blow now that they needed cash to procure services 
and equipment. 10 Agriculture struggled particularly under the 
price drops of the Long Depression (1876-1896) and the 
government's industrialization policies of taxes, import 
tariffs, and tight money of the 1890's. 11 

Becker sees in many of these figures a different, more 
positive trend and disputes many of Manning's contentions. 
Becker claims instead that capital was not suddenly so 
essential to the gentry; they still had access to peasant 
labor and equipment through renting their land to the peasants 
or through sharecropping. Furthermore, they did receive 575 
million rubles after covering their debts and allowing for 
bond depreciation. They also had sufficient credit access to 


10 


11 


Manning, pp. 8-9. 
Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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be 400 million rubles in debt by 1883. 12 He argues that the 
nobles were on the whole successfully adapting to. new economic 
and social conditions. They sold or mortgaged their lands in 
many cases because of the excellent gains high land prices 
made possible. 13 

Whether by choice or necessity, during the period 1877- 
1905, the nobility's share of the land in private hands 
declined from two thirds to 34.3%, 14 and many members of the 
higher nobility turned to alternative ventures. In 1910, of 
the 137,825 nobles living in St. Petersburg, 49% were living 
on the income from their securities. 15 The "magnates” 
continued their industrial involvement and investment, 
activities begun in the early 1800's in some cases. 16 Nobles 
also joined merchants' and clergymen's sons in taking 
advantage of new educational and vocational opportunities, 
including those in the ever-expanding civil service 
bureaucracy and in the professions. New ranks of teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, and agronomists found ready employment as 
hirees of the new provincial councils, the zemstvos. 


12 Becker, p. 10. 

13 Ibid., pp. 9-10 and 172. 

14 Dominic Lieven, The Aristocracy in Europe. 1815-1914 . 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1992, p. 80. 

15 Lieven, The Aristocracy , p. 95. I am uncertain whether 
this figure represents the city of St. Petersburg only or the 
entire province. 

16 See Lieven, The Aristocracy , pp. 124-125, for an account 
of noble involvement in mining, for example. Manning lists the 
"commercial concerns" of the authors of nobles' memoirs she 
consulted, p. 406, n.77. 
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Thus, the higher nobility's role was clearly changing. 
They now shared some of their former exclusive privileges and 
had lost their role as "wielders of the state's police, 
juridical, and tax powers vis-a-vis their own serfs." 17 Those 
who did continue as landowners, however, necessarily remained 
involved with the peasants as the "land question" grew in 
intensity over the ensuing decades. 

Under the terms of Emancipation, former serfs acquired 
land from their former masters via an allotment system; the 
amount of land varied from district to district. 18 For this 
land and for the peasants the gentry received compensation in 
the form of government bonds, which were in effect a loan from 
the government to the peasants to be repaid over a period of 
forty-nine years. The already existing peasant communes 
became the new governing force in the peasants' lives. These 
communes were the true owners of their new lands and the 
overseers of the redemption payment process. 19 The obligations 
to this payment process kept the commune together. 

The inadequacy of the peasants' land allotments left them 
with the need to rent or to work gentry lands, so that in 
effect they were still under obrok . By the end of the 
nineteenth century, two thirds of all the arable land in 
private hands was rented by peasants, who were often unable to 


17 Becker, p. 25. 

18 Pushkarev, p. 136. 
Pushkarev, p. 140. 
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pay the rent..they owed their former masters. 20 For many, 
existence was a struggle and famine a genuine, and sometimes 
realized, threat. Thus, peasant poverty and the continuing 
gulf between them and the educated classes were seen as major 
social problems. 21 

The intelligentsia: a new class 

Even before the emancipation reform, other government 
policies had been the cause of accelerating social change. In 
particular, the expansion of the university system under 
Alexander I (1801-1825) and the greater emphasis on education 
as a gualification for state service had helped to create a 
new "class" of articulate citizens. Alexander Herzen saw 
"everyone who had studied at Russian universities in the 
1850's and 1860's as creators, and members, of a new social 
stratum of people alienated by their university experience 
from all the traditional estates, classes, and other socio- 
legal groups spawned by the Russian autocracy." 22 It was this 
new class which sought to achieve more fully the social 
equality gradually becoming a reality around them. 


20 Manning, pp. 10; 14. 

21 As with the subject of the gentry's economic fate after 
emancipation, there is disagreement regarding the plight of the 
peasants. For a brief discussion of this disagreement from a 
revisionist perspective, see Paul Gregory, "Rents, Land Prices and 
Economic Theory; The Russian Agrarian Crisis," in L. Edmondson and 
Peter Waldron, eds.. Economy and Society in Russia and the Soviet 
Union. 1860-1930 . St. Martin's Press, 1992, pp. 6-23. 

22 A. Herzen, quoted in C. Timberlake, "Introduction; 
Religious Pluralism, the Spread of Revolutionary Ideas, and the 
Church-State Relationship in Tsarist Russia," in Timberlake, ed., 
Religious and Secular Forces , p. 19. 
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A morally idealistic sense that a just and beneficial 
economic order could be devised infused the early. . .. 
revolutionaries of various hues. This issue had been one of 
the fruits of the philosophical searchings of the 1830's and 
1840's, by means of which young students such as Vissarion 
Belinsky, Alexander Herzen, and N. G. Chernyshevsky hoped to 
find a total philosophical system, a total truth, that could 
resolve both practical and metaphysical questions. Their 
quest for a new basis for society was also an expression of 
their dissatisfaction with the autocratic regime of Nicholas I 
(1825-1855) and with the institution of serfdom. Drawing 
inspiration from such diverse Western philosophers and 
socialists as Schelling, Hegel, Saint-Simon, and Fourier, they 
looked to various versions of socialism as ideal systems of 
social organization. Furthermore, some of these Western 
thinkers invested intellectuals with a mission of 
enlightenment which only enhanced the attraction of their 
ideas. Alan Kimball sums up well the enduring appeal of these 
new thought systems: 

Herzen's savants were inspired more directly by 
Saint-Simon than were subsequent generations of 
intelliaenty . But the Saint-Simonian spirit pierced 
through factions and decades.... The Saint-Simonian 
spirit inspired wholesome welcome of the modern 
world, the next stage of human maturity, up from 
aristocratism and militarism to egalitarian 
humanitarianism and peaceful productivity. It 
promised leadership for savants.... Their position 
resulted from what they did, not from birth or 
privilege, not from soslovie or chin. The Saint- 
Simonian spirit thus promised the triumph of savants 
over aristocrats, bureaucrats, and clergy.... It 
promised the triumph of the future over the moribund 
past. Most thrilling, it promised the triumph of 
creativity and quality over militarism and dull 
middle-class or bureaucratic routine. It promised 
the triumph of humane cooperation over inhumane 
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exploitation. 23 

With the abolition of serfdom in 1861, the intellectuals' 
social dreams were far from being fully realized. Former 
serfs still often depended on their gentry masters for land or 
employment, and the new "slavery" of industrial workers to 
factory owners was on the increase. The iconoclastic 
nihilists of the 1860's and the populists of the 1870's took 
up the socialist banner from the idealists of the 1840's. 

The social implications of Pashkovism 

In the "populist" decade of the 1870's the Pashkovite 
religious revival took place within the very social class the 
radical intelligentsia opposed. Several writers have noted 
its promise as a means of improving class relations. Leskov 
commented on the aristocratic converts' charitable works as 
part of the historical process of the democratization of the 
aristocracy. 24 In an acknowledgment of the aristocracy's more 
personal motives such as the wish to improve society, he notes 
that they turned to Protestantism for a model for the active 
parish life they wished to implement. 25 Also speaking of the 
aristocrats' separation from the common people. Pollock 
writes: "The evangelical revival could have done much to end 

this fatal detachment, for nobles and muzhik met as brothers. 
Here was a better road than that of Nihilist 
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25 


Kimball, pp. 121-22. 
Leskov, Schism, pp. 42-44. 
Ibid., pp. 98-101. 
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revolutionaries." 26 

Heier goes so far as to posit unique potential for the 
Pashkovite movement: 

The unification and the transformation of Russia on 
an ethical basis, the dream of the aristocratic 
Pashkovites, had to be initiated by a teaching which 
would solve not only problems of faith but provide 
also the answers to social interests and to public 
life in general. Though not possessing a definite 
social programme, as, for example, did the social 
revolutionaries, but merely advocating an 
evolutionary change with the Bible as their guidance, 
the Pashkovites were the only group of all social and 
religious societies of the 1880's which could have 
initiated large-scale changes within the Russian 
Empire. 27 

What was this "better road" to social unity? Is Heier 
justified in his confidence in the potential of Pashkovism? 

Of all the issues of "public life in general", class relations 
and the struggle for social and economic equality were to 
prove the most significant for Russia. The relations of the 
Pashkovites and other evangelical sectarians to these issues 
will be the primary focus of this work. 
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Pollock, p. 68. 
Heier, p. 136. 



Chapter 3 


Pashkovism: A Basis for Brotherhood. 

The participants in the Pashkovite movement were members 
of some of the leading families of St. Petersburg high 
society. Military and civil service, foreign travel, the 
supervision of their estates, and an active social life were 
the typical pursuits in that elevated segment of Russian 
society. And it was among this cosmopolitan elite that Lord 
Radstock's message received a welcome and produced such a 
notable and surprising response. 

The Early Pashkovites 

The most prominent of Lord Radstock's converts was Vasily 
Alexandrovich Pashkov (1831-1902). He came from a family of 
that rank of nobility known as "ancient”, which meant that the 
Pashkovs had been elevated to the nobility before 1685. 1 Thus, 
in the words of his fellow Radstockist, Count Korf, he was "a 
real Bojarin." 2 He became a page to the emperor in 1849, 
presumably after attendance at the exclusive boys' school, the 
Corps des Pages. He then served in the elite Chevaliers 
Gardes and attained the rank of Colonel, retiring in 1858. 3 He 

x D. Lieven, Russia's Rulers under the Old Regime . Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Connecticut, 1989, p. 324, n. 89. 

2 Heier, p. 109. 

3 N. Ikonnikov, La Noblesse de Russie . second edition, Paris, 
1958-1966, vol. L.2, pp. 502-03. Five members of the Pashkov 
family had served in the Chevaliers Gardes between 1829 and 1908. 
See D. Lieven, Russia's Rulers . p. 3 25, n. 90. Several of the 
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was close to the Imperial court; Pollock and Heier describe 
Alexander II as Pashkov's "personal friend." 4 . 

By all accounts he was an extremely wealthy man. His two 
St. Petersburg homes, the site of many of the surprisingly 
egalitarian meetings of the Radstockists, were among the 
city's finest. Mrs. Trotter, writing in 1914, describes one 
as the French embassy at the time of her writing. 5 Heier notes 
the Pashkov palace's great size, almost that of the Tsar's own 
palace, and its location on the banks of the Neva. The 
Pashkov family holdings included copper mines in the Urals and 
lands in the provinces of Novgorod, Moscow, Tambov, and 
Orenburg. 6 

Count Modest Modestovich Korf (1842-1931), Pashkov's 
partner in many of the movement's undertakings, was a 
descendant of a sixteenth-century Westphalian family which, 
with its three branches, was one of the most numerous of the 
Baltic region. He became Master of Ceremonies at court, a 


Guards regiments were "elite" in the sense that aristocratic 
connections were a prerequisite for admission and aristocratic 
incomes a necessity for meeting the expenses of being a Guards 
officer. Such expenses included several elegant uniforms, gambling 
debts, and the general costs of the high society life they were 
expected to lead. See P. de Gmeline, Dictionnaire de la Noblesse 
Russe, Editions Contrepoint, Paris, 1978, pp. 920-926. 

4 Heier, p. 131. See also Pollock, p. 65. 

5 Trotter, p. 192. 

6 On Pashkov's homes and lands, see Heier, pp. 43; 109. A. 
M. Anfimov lists the possessions of almost 150 of the largest 
landowners in Russia at the turn of the century. V. A. Pashkov 
owned thirteen different estates in nine districts with an area of 
over 400,000 desiatines. Approximately one third of those listed 
owned over 100,000 desiatines, and only 5 owned over 400,000. See 
A. M. Anfimov, Krupnoe pomeshchich'e khozyaistvo evropeiskoi 
Rossii . Moscow, 1969, pp. 382-86. 
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court service..position of the third rank. 7 His father. Modest 
Andreevich Korf (1800-1872), had been created a count in 1872, 
after having filled such posts as tutor to the sons of 
Nicholas I, state secretary, member of the State Council, 
member of the secret committee for the supervision of book 
publishing, and director of the St. Petersburg public library. 8 

Princess Nathalie Lieven (1842-1920), like Korf a very 
active Radstockist, married into another distinguished Baltic 
family line with records dating back to the twelfth century. 9 
By the 1880's, they had "for three generations been a powerful 
court family very close to the Romanovs." 10 Princess Lieven's 
husband was Chief Master of Ceremonies at the court of 
Alexander II. 11 

Count Alexei Pavlovich Bobrinsky (1826-1894) joined 
Colonel Pashkov and Count Korf in conducting prayer meetings 
and preaching once Lord Radstock was no longer permitted in 
Russia after 1878. He had seen military service as a 


7 Jones, Journal of Russian Studies , p. 4. Heier refers to 
Ct. Korf as "Lord Chamberlain at the Tsar's Court." These are 
probably simply two different wordings of the same position. Or, 
they may be different titles but both within the third rank of 
court service. See de Gmeline, pp. 68-69. 

8 Entsiklopedicheskii slovar' . St. Petersburg (Brockhaus and 
Ephron), 1890-1906, XVI, p. 354-55; W. Bruce Lincoln, "The 
Ministers of Alexander II: A survey of their backgrounds and 
service careers," Cahiers du Monde Russe et Sovietique . XVII, no. 
4 (1976), pp. 468-69 and 475. 

9 Entsiklopedicheskii slovar' . XVII, pp. 646-7. 

10 D. Lieven, Russia's Rulers , p. 145. 

11 S. Lieven, Eine Saat, die reiche Frucht brachte . Basel, 
1952. This reference is to a typescript English translation, "A 
Seed that Brought Forth Much Fruit," held at the Keston Institute, 
Oxford, p. 26. 
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lieutenant-general and served as aide-de-camp to the Emperor. 
He was Minister of Communications from 1871 to 1874 and had 
received the order of St. Anne. 12 Some of the Bobrinsky family 
wealth was acquired in the sugar refining industry in the 
1830's, and they remained one of the major sugar producers 
later in the century. 13 

It was probably Elizaveta Ivanovna Chertkova, a sister- 
in-law of Colonel Pashkov, who was the Russian aristocratic 
lady who met Lord Radstock abroad and invited him to Russia, 
although there are other possible sources of the invitation. 
Mme. Chertkova's husband was Adjutant-General to the Tsar and 
her son, V. G. Chertkov, like Pashkov a former Guards officer, 
became Tolstoy's close friend and follower. 14 

For some of these aristocrats, their acceptance of Lord 
Radstock's message was the culmination of years of spiritual 
searching. Grief at the loss of two sons prompted Mme. 
Chertkova's spiritual quest. 15 Princess Lieven had become a 
believer in England years earlier, but it was not until later 
(presumably under Radstock's influence) that the 
"responsibilities evolving from a life surrendered to Christ 
became clear to her." 16 From the time of his nearly fatal 


12 de Gmeline, p. 204. 

13 D. Lieven, The Aristocracy in Europe 1815-1914 . Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1992, p. 124. 

14 Heier, pp. 34-35. See also N. Leskov, Schism p. 63, note. 
On V. G. Chertkov, see, for example, Heier, pp. 93-96, and Ernest 
J. Simmons, Leo Tolstoy , London, 1949, pp. 420-21. 

15 Heier, p. 35; Brandenburg, pp. 107-08. 

16 S. Lieven, p. 8-9. 
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illness in the.Crimea, Count Bobrinsky had been seeking the 
answer to the question of God's existence, 17 Count. Korf's 
assistance in Bible distribution in Russia before Radstock's 
visits shows his earlier interest in providing morally 
beneficial influences for his countrymen. 18 

Radstock did not necessarily find instant acceptance of 
his message, however. Bobrinsky initially set out to debate 
Radstock's Scriptural interpretation. According to Sophie 
Lieven, Princess Lieven's daughter, Pashkov "felt no sympathy 
with this new religious craze." 19 Judging by accounts of their 
conversions, for both men a flash of revelation changed their 
opinions of Lord Radstock's message. 20 

Several years after that revelation, in a letter in 1880 
to Archpriest I. Yanyshev, rector of the Ecclesiastical 
Academy in St. Petersburg, Pashkov described with numerous 
Biblical quotations his previous state of life and his new 
belief and purpose. 21 

I was guided almost exclusively by human rules of 
conduct, living for myself, trying in the best times 
of life to combine the irreconcilable r pvtayas' v 
samvva luchshiya minuty zhizni sovmestyat' 


17 R. S. Latimer, Dr. Baedeker in Russia and his Apostolic 
Work in Russia , London, 1907, pp. 80-81; Trotter, pp. 197-99. 

18 For the story of Count Korf's serendipitous involvement 
with the British Bible Society, see Heier, pp. 38-39. 

19 S. Lieven, pp. 9-10. 

20 Latimer, pp. 81-82; S. Lieven, pp. 9-10; Pollock, pp. 65- 

68 . 

21 I. Yanyshev was one of the founders in 1872 of the Society 
of Friends for Spiritual Enlightenment. He had earlier served as 
priest of the Russian congregation at Wiesbaden. It was in his 
position as editor of Tserkovnyi Vestnik f The Church Messenger 1 
that he corresponded with Pashkov in 1880. 
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nesovmestimoe 1. that is, to serve two masters....I 
was living in accordance with r po vole l the prince 
of this world [Ephes. 2:11], and at the same time, 
feared to break decisively from God f a vmeste s tern 
boyalsya okonchatel'no razsorit'sya s Bocrom l . 22 

The realization that "Christ, dying for the sins of the 

world, answered even for my sins" caused Pashkov to see 

himself as a "lost sinner [ greshnik pooibshii l" and that there 

was nothing he could do for his own salvation. Having come to 

believe in the forgiveness of sins, he then "gave himself 

r otdalsya ]" to God and could say: "I now belong not to myself, 

but to Him; I live not for myself but for the one who died for 

me and rose again." 

From 1878 Pashkov began to hold meetings of his own, and 
this was the message those who gathered in his large mansion 
each week heard. Like Radstock, he based his sermons on 
various Biblical texts, and to some listeners this approach 
seemed incoherent, while to others, his addresses were 
"impressive and powerful." 23 According to Pobedonostsev, who 
visited the meetings, 1,500 people were present on one 
occasion. 24 Following the pattern of Radstock's meetings, 
Pashkov convened those assembled with extemporaneous prayer. 
They sang from a collection of hymns, many of which were 


22 This and subsequent quotations in this section are from 
Pashkov's letter of 9 April 1880 to I. Yanishev and published in 
Tserkovnyi Vestnik . no. 19, 10 May, 1880. See also Pashkov Papers 
4/1, pp. 16f f . 

23 This was how one of the daughters of Count von der Pahlen 
remembered his preaching years later. See S. Lieven, pp. 11-12. 
According to Heier, Pashkov was distinguished "by his brilliant 
exposition of Scripture." See Heier, p. 109. 

24 W. T. Stead, Truth about Russia . London, 1888, p. 373. 
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translated from English, with the Russian title Lvubimye 
stikhi ( Favorite Verses ) . There followed a sermon,- preached 
by Pashkov or perhaps by his fellow-converts Count Korf and 
Count Bobrinsky. 25 

Little detailed information concerning the manner of life 

of the Pashkovites before their conversion is available, so it 

is not possible to gauge just how radical was the change in 

their lives under the influence of these doctrines. Sophie 

Lieven in her memoir describes Pashkov as "a kind and 

honorable gentleman by nature." 26 Still, prior to his 

conversion he does not appear to have engaged as avidly in 

philanthropy and certainly did not concern himself with the 

preaching of this gospel. Lord Radstock's message had 

similarly altered the lives of other aristocrats to the extent 

that much public attention was focused on their new 

activities. As Pashkov wrote to Yanishev: 

I say to all that by our deeds we are not justified 
before God, but we are justified through faith in 
Jesus Christ [Rom. 3:26, 28; Gal. 2:16]; but of 
course, true faith must show itself f ne mozhet ne 
proyavlyat' sya ) in works. 27 

Thus, while remaining a religious movement, the ideal of 
"living for God" necessarily affected the social sphere. 


25 For descriptions of Radstock's and Pashkov's meetings, see 
Leskov, Schism in High Society , pp. 71-91 and two unattributed 
articles, one of which seems to be written by a reporter for the 
Sankt-Petersburg Vedomosti and probably dates from 1880, in an 
album of press clippings in the Pashkov Papers 4/1, pp. 12-14. 

26 S. Lieven, pp. 9-10. 

27 See note 22 above. 
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Philanthropy and brotherhood .• . 

The philanthropy practised by the Pashkovites was 
evidence of their recognition of this need for works. 
Furthermore, their central doctrine of salvation by faith, 
containing as it did the belief in the universality of the 
need for this salvation, provided a new understanding of 
social relations. 

A new desire for social equality was among the 

Pashkovites' first concerns. This quotation from a talk given 

by Korf or Bobrinsky was reported by one listener (S. Glebov): 

We have sinned along with our fathers for 
generations and it is time to cleanse ourselves of 
all evil.... We have neglected our duty in this 
world. Around us are many sufferings [sic] and 
oppressed persons and therefore we ought to help 
them in word and deeds. In word, so that we may 
recognize our duty; and in deeds to prove that we 
have recognized our purpose in this world, which is 
the striving toward unity and brotherhood. And what 
do we have? Segregation. Society is divided into 
classes similar to those in an educational 
institution. As if the people are not equal, as if 
the same blood is not flowing in their veins, as if 
they were not all of the same mother nature created 
by our Lord, as if we were not all identical 
children of the Heavenly Creator.... This is our 
purpose for gathering here. 28 

As Heier remarks, "The social implication of the 
repentant nobleman is unmistakenly apparent" in these words. 29 
Under the influence of the ideas of the populist publicist N. 
K. Mikhailovsky, 3,000 "repentant noblemen", most of them 


S. Glebov, "Polkovnik Pashkov," Missionerskoe obozrenie 
(January 1904), I, p. 84; III, p. 313, as quoted in Heier, pp. 114- 
115. 
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Heier, p. 116. 
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students, had gone into the Russian countryside in 1874, the 
year of Lord Radstock's first visit to St. Petersburg, to try 
to build a bridge between their intellectual world and 
"Russia's still primitive peasant empire." 30 They went to try 
to enlighten the peasants, to pass on some of the education 
with which they had tried to perfect themselves. 31 They also 
went in admiration of such institutions as the peasant commune 
(obshchina), by means of which Mikhailovsky hoped to create a 
socialist society without passing through Europe's capitalist 
stage. 

With no organized leadership and inspired only by 
the ideas of Mikhailovsky's journal |~ Otechestvennve 
Zaoiski ( The Fatherland Annals) 1 and the Chaikovsky 
circles, they mpved out from the cities and 
university centres like a vast army of itinerant 
missionaries, dressing and working as peasants while 
evangelizing the peasantry with the gospel of 
socialism and progress. 32 

Yet there were significant differences in inspiration and 
aims between these two groups of repentant noblemen. The 
philosophical foundation of this movement lay in a basic 
article of belief for Mikhailovsky and for many Russian 
intellectuals, namely, the perfectibility of man. From this 
starting point, Mikhailovsky moved via the "anti-systematic 
moral humanism" of French socialist Proudhon and Russian 
utilitarian literary critic Vissarion Belinsky to his own 


30 James H. Billington, Mikhailovsky and Russian Populism , 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1958, pp. 78-80; 54. 

31 Ibid., pp. 58-9. 

32 Ibid. , p. 79. 
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moral socialism. 33 He saw such "native" solutions as the 
peasant commune and artel as a way of letting "reason and 
moral feeling" influence Russian economic development. 34 This 
morally idealistic socialism was the inspiring gospel of these 
repentant noblemen and the message they wished to pass on to 
the peasants. 

While the Pashkovites did not as a rule adopt peasant 
dress, the missionary terminology used by Billington to 
describe the short-lived movement to the people applies 
literally to these evangelizing aristocrats. The Pashkovites 
put their populist sentiment into practice primarily in a new 
and sudden intensification of their philanthropic activities 
after their conversions, coupled with new missionary zeal to 
spread the message they had so enthusiastically adopted. 

The desire to evangelize and to obey Christ's teaching to 
"love your neighbor as yourself" guided the Pashkovites' 
philanthropy. 35 Under the influence of Radstock's and 
Pashkov's preaching, aristocrats began to visit prisons, 
hospitals, and factory districts of St. Petersburg, to spread 
their salvation message to their new-found brothers. 

Scripture reading, talks, and discussions with the prisoners 
or patients were often part of these visits. 36 After several 


33 Ibid., pp. 36 and 50-51, for example. 

34 N. K. Mikhailovsky, Sochineniya N.K. Mikhailovskago . St. 
Petersburg, 1896-7, I., p. 693, quoted in Billington, p. 67. 

35 Heier, pp. 115-16. 

36 Sophie Lieven describes some of the experiences of her 
aunt, Princess Vera Gagarina, and of Mme. Chertkova among 
prisoners. See S. Lieven, pp. 20-24. 
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years of this., one article noted the persistence of these 
women in their visits to the capital's working.suburbs, and 
how they had "unsettled all Russian clergy" and prompted 
efforts within the Orthodox Church "to strengthen not only 
divine service but also teaching." 37 

In one example of their combination of practical aid and 
spiritual propaganda, Pashkov opened three eating 
establishments in the Vyborg district where for less than ten 
kopecks one could procure a substantial meal. In keeping with 
his evangelistic purpose, talks were sometimes given in the 
dining hall. 38 One press article noted the Scripture texts 
that adorned the walls of the clean rooms, in which between 
400 and 500 people, mostly students and workers, ate each day. 
According to the same article, Pashkov had plans to acquire 
the square on which one of these "restaurants" was situated 
and to erect there inexpensive apartments for the poor. 38 
Another article speaks of the apparent realization of these 
plans. The Pashkovites' "corner" in St. Petersburg's Vyborg 
district was described as containing this inexpensive 
restaurant, a school for children, apartments for poor girls, 
a nursery for working women's children, and a small shop for 
the sale of items made in the school, all under the 


37 A press article lacking full attribution, Pashkov Papers 
4/1, pp. 1-2. 

38 Heier, pp. 115-16. 

39 Unattributed article, Pashkov Papers 4/1, p. 34. 
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administration of "a very respected lady." 40 They also 
conducted sewing workshops and tried to provide a source of 
income for poor women by selling the clothing made in the 
sewing circles or at home. 41 Blane notes the formation of 
literary circles for the peasants at their country estates and 
a campaign against alcoholism. 42 

The charities described above were in full swing by 
1878. 43 After the banishment of Pashkov and Korff, some work 
among the capital city's poor continued with the participation 
of the remaining members of the movement. 44 They also were, at 
least for a time, able to continue in the distribution of 
tracts. 45 Because of the intensified persecution, the 
religious meetings thebselves as a rule acquired an 
"underground character." 46 The mixing of the classes 
continued. I. S. Prokhanov describes one meeting he attended 
as a student at the St. Petersburg Technical Institute, 
sometime between 1888 and 1893, in the coachman's cellar room 
of Countess Shuvalova's house. The countess herself was in 


40 " Blaaotvoritel'nost' B. A. Pashkova ." uncertain source, 
19/31 July 1885, Pashkov Papers 4/1, p. 62. 

41 Heier, p. 117. 

42 Blane, pp, 275-76. 

43 Heier, p. 116. 

44 See, for example, Pashkov's letter to Nathalie von Kruse, 
who acted as Pashkov's secretary during his exile, which notes the 
constant visits of the poor to her home (PP 2/1/C/61). 

45 Letter from Pashkov to Mr. Prince, 11 July 1885, PP 
2/l/b/105. 

46 J. A. Hebly, Protestants in Russia , trans. John Pott, 
Christian Journals Ltd., Belfast, 1976, p. 69. 
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attendance, and the coachman was one of the preachers. 47 

In exile, Pashkov tried to continue this combination of 
evangelization and practical help. At least in the early 
years of his exile he entertained hopes of being allowed to 
return to Russia, and partly for that reason led an itinerant 
life. His letters are addressed from London and Paris, from 
Cannes and Trouville. His purely evangelistic work included 
helping to support the missionary journeys of Dr. Baedeker and 
of other evangelists in Russia and elsewhere in Europe. 46 
Pashkov himself conducted religious meetings in the towns 
where he was staying and continued to support the publishing 
of Russian-language religious materials. 49 Evangelizing his 
countrymen directly was also still possible on a limited 
scale. On one occasion he took the opportunity to visit 
Russian sailors in Le Havre, and he reported the presence of 
two sons of Grand Duke Mikhail Nikolaevich as being among a 
few Russians in attendance at one of his conferences in 


47 I. S. Prokhanov, In the Cauldron of Russia. 1869-1933 . New 
York, 1933, pp. 62-3. Countess Shuvalova's husband had at one time 
been the Chief of Police. 

Dr. F. W. Baedeker was converted by Lord Radstock in 
England. For years he made missionary visits to the prisons 
throughout the Russian Empire. See R. S. Latimer; Heier, p. 51. 
It is not always possible to tell whether Pashkov was the sole 
donor or merely one of several contributors to the sums he 
forwards. See PP 2/l/b/55 for a sending of 1,000 rubles to Dr. 
Baedeker. 

49 See Pashkov's letter of 20 March/1 April 1886 to one Ivan 
Ivanovich, PP II/l/c/70, for mention of meetings conducted in the 
south of France with an English evangelist. On publishing matters, 
including an order placed by Pashkov for 1,000 copies of a Russian 
hymnal, see PP 2/29/1-46. 
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France. 50 

Jones and Muckle note Pashkov's interest in the lower- 
class sectarians during his exile and the apparent absence of 
"contact with the ruling circles in Russia, even on a personal 
level." 51 He corresponded with missionaries, sectarian 
leaders, and converts of his own acquaintance. One of the 
converts to whom Pashkov wrote was Pyotr Smirnov, convicted of 
murdering a child-thief, whom Pashkov had visited in prison 
before Smirnov's eventual exile to Sakhalin Island. On one 
occasion Pashkov sent him sugar and a warm robe; on another, 
Pashkov arranged with others for the sending of 100 rubles. 52 
Another correspondent was N. E. Gorinovich, a Ukrainian 
student and priest's son, who had been blinded and disfigured 
with acid by his Nihilist comrades. He had secured his own 
release from jail by informing on them. He was converted by 
Pashkov in a St. Petersburg almshouse, convalesced further on 
the Bobrinskys' estate, married, and took in blind children to 


50 Both incidents are mentioned in a letter to Count Korff (PP 
2/l/b/125). 

51 M. V. Jones and J. Y. Muckle, "Three Letters from V. D. 
Bonch-Bruyevich in the Pashkov Papers," Slavonic and East European 
Review, LX, no. 1 (January 1982), p. 77. Jones and Muckle also 
point out that Mme. Chertkova was Pashkov's wife's sister, thus 
perhaps lessening the need for correspondence on Pashkov's part 
with the circle of his aristocratic co-religionists in St. 
Petersburg. 

52 The story of Smirnov's crime and conversion can be found 
in an anonymous, handwritten account of the religious revival's 
early years, Pashkov Papers 3/1, pp. 30-31. For subsequent letters 
from Pashkov to Smirnov, see PP 2/l/b/53 (12/24 March 1885) and 
2/l/d/20 (27 March/8 April 1887). 
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educate them. 53 . In a few cases, Pashkov supported young 
sectarians as they lived or studied abroad. 54 . 

His help was not given without exhortation and, at times, 
strong reproof. He wrote to one I. F. Voinovsky in Paris, 
reproaching him for his ingratitude and impracticality: he 
should be embarrassed at his ingratitude, not at his poor 
clothes. At the same time, Pashkov enclosed 100 francs for 
him to buy shoes. 55 Pashkov admonished "dear" Burov (see note 
51), who must have complained regarding some of the tasks 
assigned to him in England, to realize that some people had to 
do such tasks every day, not just once or twice a week. 

Pashkov also admonished him not to leave things for the 
servants to have to clean up. 56 

Pashkov's charitable giving was not indiscriminate. 
Efforts were made to verify whether the need was genuine or 
not. He also encouraged others to give. In at least one 


The most detailed account of this story occurs in S. 
Lieven, pp. 15 a-g, which includes a brief account by Gorinovich 
himself concerning his new-found belief and his new desire to live. 
For a letter to Gorinovich from Pashkov, see PP 2/l/b/30 (January 
1885). The collection also includes 26 letters from Gorinovich to 
Pashkov, over the period 1874-1895 (PP 2/11/1-26). See also 
Trotter, p. 195. 

54 V. A. Burov, a stove builder from Rostov, was sentenced to 
Siberia after destroying an "image," leaving the Orthodox Church, 
and evangelizing. Released on bail, fellow-believers sent him to 
England where he met Mrs. Pashkov at H. Gratton Guiness' Harley 
House. Pashkov seems to have contributed to Burov's support in 
England and urged him to study English well. For letters to or 
concerning Burov, see PP 2/l/b/129 (1885), 131 (to Baedeker, 
September 1885); 2/1/C/33 (December 1885), 63 (February 1886). 
For another instance of support, see Pashkov's letter to 
Theodoroff, PP 2/l/b/136 (1885). 

55 PP 2/1/C/66. 

56 PP 2/1/C/63. 
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instance Pashkqy expressed a willingness to help if the 
companions of the person in need, who had themselves made the 
request to Pashkov, also came to his aid. 57 

He appears to have been especially interested in 
providing aid and at times, a means of livelihood, to fellow 
believers, although much of his early St. Petersburg work was 
clearly done on behalf of the population at large. The 
connection between his generosity and his evangelism also led 
to rumors that Pashkov paid people to leave the Orthodox 
Church. 58 According to V. G. Chertkov, Pobedonostsev on one 
occasion wished to report a story he knew to be false, in 
which Pashkov had supposedly paid a woman not to wear an 
Orthodox cross. 59 Whatever assistance in his cause Pashkov's 
generosity may have been, those converts who held to their 
beliefs despite persecution suggest that, at least for some 
converts, financial inducements were not their motive for 
perseverance in their new belief. 

Pashkov himself wrote to Vera Gagarina in 1886 that he 
was certain he had done harm in giving money away without 
discernment, without knowing the recipient, and without 
seeking divine guidance. However, he added: 

I am ... persuaded that the Lord has entrusted us 

57 Letter to Nathalie Kruse, PP 2/1/C/72. 

Stead, pp. 360-61; Heier, p. 115. See Heier, p. 132; 
Stead, p 377, for a quotation from Pobedonostsev's 1882 memorandum 
to the Minister of the Interior: "As early as 1880 I was told that 
Mr. Pashkov and his agents persuaded the working people in the 
foundry to throw away their crucifixes, backing their persuasions 
by presents and help in need." 

59 V. G. Chertkov, "V. A. Pashkov (Nekrolog)," Svobodnoe slovo 
(March 1902), no. 3, p. 23. 
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with means to manifest his solicitude and love ... 
and to help with the advancement of his kingdom; 
that is what the word teaches us, our sole guide 
here below. 

If there are brothers in Petersburg who are truly in 
need, it is our duty ... to come to their aid. It 
is empty piety, not love, if, seeing a brother in 
need, we shut our heart to him. 60 


A different message 

The Pashkovites supplemented their philanthropy with 
efforts to "enlighten" the people, as well. Pashkov 
constructed schools on his estates for the peasant children, 
but it was his publishing endeavors which contributed greatly 
to the spread of his teaching. By considering some of these 
publications, we can gain a sense of the models and ideals the 
Pashkovites hoped to instil in their followers. 

Pashkov helped to found the Society for the Encouragement 
of Spiritual and Ethical Reading in 1876, which published 
numerous tracts, Bibles, and song books for free or 
inexpensive distribution until it was closed by the government 
in 1884. 61 Judging by their titles, in many of these the 
Gospel message was paramount: What is a Christian? . The Life 
of Jesus Christ According to Holy Scripture . Come to Jesus 
Christ . He Loves Me . Joyful News . Christ is All and in All . 
Heaven and Hell , and Today or Never . 62 


60 PP 2/1/C/47. 

61 Heier, p. 118. Heier gives the number copies of these 
published items as "several million." 

62 A Novoe Vremya article, September 25 (old style), 1884, 
lists these and additional titles to be withdrawn from circulation 
by the Holy Synod. See also Pashkov Papers 4/1, p. 43; Heier, pp. 
119-20; Skvortsov, pp. 75-81. 
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A tract in Pashkov's archive (although not necessarily- 
published by his own society) provides a jnore detailed example 
of the message they sought to spread among people of all 
classes. "You are now not your own, for you have been bought 
for a high price. And what a price!" Because of Christ's 
death and resurrection, the reader should "give to God your 
entire being, give yourself utterly to Him, for Him to refine 
you and to make you able to serve Him f otdai Bocru vse 
sushchestvo tvoe, vsetselo dai Emu ochistit' tebya i sodelat' 
sposobnym na sluzhenie Emu l . " 63 

In addition to the Bible as an obvious source of 
practical instruction, John Bunyan's Puritan classic. 

Pilgrim's Progress , was a particular favorite of the 
Pashkovites. Yuliya Zasetskaya had translated into Russian 
this allegory of the Christian's pilgrimage through trials and 
temptations. The work was among those confiscated from 
Pashkov's printing society by the Holy Synod after Pashkov's 
banishment in 1884. In a letter to Pobedonostsev in 1885 
reguesting the return of the confiscated books and brochures, 
Pashkov described the book as "recognized throughout the 
entire Christian world as one of the best expressions of 
practical Christian piety." 64 

The Society for the Encouragement of Spiritual and 
Ethical Reading also published the periodical entitled The 
Russian Worker [ Russkii Rabochii ]. Its editor and founder. 


63 Kuolen . Pashkov Papers 1/2. 


€4 


PP II/l/b/62. 
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Maria Peuker, had been converted during a visit to England by 
a sermon of the American evangelist D,.L. Moody-. 65 • Its woodcut 
illustrations and many of its articles were taken from the 
Religious Tract Society in London. A government newspaper 
praised it for its "profitable and intelligible reading for 
the common people" in 1884, and the journal eventually reached 
a circulation of three thousand. 66 In 1886, however, as the 
alarm of Pobedonostsev and others at the spread of this new 
form of sectarianism increased, the government decided to 
close down the journal. 

One article from the journal, entitled "The Lion", drew a 
comparison between God's Word as a weapon against the devil 
and fire, which can keep lions at bay. Another story 
contrasted the smooth day of one farmer, who "oils" everything 
with kindness and care, to the frustrations of a harsh and 
thoughtless neighbor. Another tells the tale of a man and his 
family ruined by vodka-drinking. Highlighted Scripture 
quotations appear throughout. News from the Turkish War and a 
portrait of Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaevich, a commander-in- 


65 Stead, pp. 339-342. See Heier, pp. 71-74, for a discussion 
of Leskov's friendship with M. G. Peuker and his views towards the 
journal, to which he sometimes contributed and even edited for one 
year. Peuker also had consulted Tolstoy before beginning her 
project. Her journal and Pashkov's printing society may have 
helped to inspire Tolstoy's own publishing efforts for the 
peasants. See Heier, p. 72, n. 41. 

66 That this was a respectable circulation figure can be seen 
from the following comparisons. M. Katkov's nationalistic 
Moskovskie Vedomosti ( Moscow News ’) in the 1860's reached the 
exceptional circulation of 12,000. N. K. Mikhailovsky's 
Otechestvennye Zapiski ( Fatherland Annals ^ went from a circulation 
of 2,000 to 8,000 per month between 1867 and 1870. See Billington, 
p. 43, n. 2; p. 61. 
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chief, also appeared. 67 

Instead of the gospel of socialism, then,, the Pashkovites 
preached the practice of such virtues as kindness and 
temperance. The believer was to devote his life to the 
service of God. In their work among the lower classes they 
showed that wealth was to be a means of this service to God 
and others. Less wealthy brothers in the faith were expected 
to use their means in the same way. 68 

The aristocratic Pashkovites thus did not explicitly turn 
against their class in the way some revolutionary noblemen and 
Tolstoy did (see Chapter 4). Yet their new religious 
orientation did imply a rejection of some of the more 
frivolous pastimes associated with their class. Regarding the 
expected arrival of his son in Cannes, Pashkov wrote, "I very 
much hope that [he] will not be carried away by the desire to 
frequent the balls and shows." Instead, Pashkov wished for 
him a "taste for a life of work, duty, and usefulness, in 
which he learns to live not for himself, until he comes to the 
desire to devote himself to serve the Lord directly." 69 

The populists believed in the fundamental equality of all 


67 Russkii rabochii , nos. 3, 5, 8, 1877. The articles cited 
are: "Lev," p. 6; "Maclyanoe peryshko ili 'ne siloi, a dobrom'," 
pp. 10-11; "Bud' molodtsom," pp. 6-7; "Voina c turkami," p. 24. 

In a letter in 1884 to the "Brothers in Petersburg," 
Pashkov urged them to send what money they could spare in 
proportion to their means to an evangelist in the Crimea. See PP 
2/l/b/9. That same year he wrote to Vera Gagarina his wish that 
the offering towards missionary work among Russian Jews, "the 
people of God", would come from all the brothers in Petersburg, the 
poor as well as the rich. See PP 2/l/b/6. 

69 Letter to Olga A. Moussine-Poushkine, Pashkov's sister, 
10/22 February, 1886, PP 2/1/C/64. 
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people and wished to realize this in the social and economic 
structure of the nation. They looked to the people, for a 
social model exemplifying their own moral ideals and tried to 
increase the people's awareness of the oppression of the 
landlords and others in high positions. The Pashkovites, 
however, saw all people as equal in their need of salvation 
and zealously spread that message, to both high and low. 

Their hope lay in individual spiritual regeneration, not in 
general social restructuring or any special qualities of the 
narod . We have seen that philanthropy was one manifestation 
of their religious and social beliefs. In Pashkov's conduct 
as a landowner, we find a more complete picture of their 
practice with regard to social and economic disparities. 



Chapter 4 


Pashkovism and Property . 

As "repentant noblemen", the Pashkovites differed from 
the populists in their philosophical basis and its practical 
application. However, it was not only the populists of an 
explicit narodnik persuasion who were more radical in their 
economic aims than the Pashkovites. Leo Tolstoy, a fellow 
aristocrat and religious dissenter, criticized the Pashkovites 
on the grounds of their socio-economic outlook and found in it 
the reason for Pashkovism's success: "they do not require 
people to change their way of life; they do not repudiate 
power, property, and 'the prince of this world.'" 1 

Tolstoy and Pashkov 

Tolstoy himself had gradually come to a religious belief 
based on a rational interpretation of the Gospels, especially 
of the Sermon on the Mount. He thus stressed non-violence, 
non-resistance to evil, and love of others. In the spirit of 
populism, he had earlier begun to join in the physical labor 
done by the peasants on his estate, just as Levin does in Anna 
Karenina. Yet he became less able to countenance his own 
comfortable life in comparison with the peasants' poverty and 
was especially appalled at the lives of the urban poor. 


1 Jones, Journal of Russian Studies , p. 14, after L. N. 
Tolstoy, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii . 90 volumes, Moscow, 1935-58, 
LII, p. 45. 
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In What Then Must We Do? (1886), he set out his new 
understanding of the reasons for this painful discrepancy. 

The State's compulsion (in the form of taxes and conscription) 
and the ownership of land were forms of slavery imposed upon 
some people by others, an act which the existence of money 
facilitated. Because of money and this slavery, some could 
live off the work of others. 2 Mere almsgiving was an 
inadequate remedy, for it was done by giving money not earned 
by one's own labor. 

Tolstoy tried to oppose this situation as much as he 
could, while allowing for the obligations of a family. In 
addition to promoting his view in his writings, he tried to do 
for himself what used to be done by servants, divided his 
property among his wife and children, and made some of his 
written works public property. 3 He became very interested in 
Henry George's proposal to nationalize the land by requiring a 
single tax on its use to be paid into a general fund. Since 
he had deeded his property to his wife and children, the 
opportunity to practice this plan on a small scale was denied 
him. But just as Nekhlyudov in Resurrection attempts such a 
scheme with his peasants, one of Tolstoy's daughters did 
likewise with her share of the property. Instead of taking 
the rent herself for the use of the land, the rent was placed 


2 In What Then Must We Do? f see especially Chapters XIV, XVI, 
XVIII, and XXII. 

3 Tolstoy gave his wife the rights to his works written before 
1881. But in a final will, he arranged for all his works 
eventually to become public property. See Simmons, pp. 513-14 and 
793-94. 
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into a fund for the use of the commune. 4 

Tolstoy's attempts to practice his teaching .were often 
the source of much anxiety and discord for himself and his 
family. One could also argue that his views were impractical 
and too simplistic and that they ignored the increasing 
complexity and industrialization of the Russian economy. 5 For 
our immediate purposes, however, it is interesting to compare 
Tolstoy's doctrine and its practical fruit with that of 
Pashkov. 

On the question of doctrine, both believed in the need 
for individual spiritual and moral regeneration, but Tolstoy, 
like the populists, had eschewed the "mystical" elements of 
Christianity. His ceaseless, rational quest to improve 
himself had led him to base his life on Christ's teachings 
rather than on the Gospel as the Pashkovites understood it. 
Perhaps under the influence of both rationalism and the 
populist spirit so dominant at the time, he then applied such 
teaching to his misgivings about the social situation and in 
effect sought to achieve the Kingdom of God on earth (although 
he would have frowned upon some socialists' wish to realize 
that Kingdom by means of compulsion). 

The Pashkovites, with their emphasis on the doctrine of 


4 After several years, the peasants ceased paying into the 
communal fund and speculated in the land themselves. See Simmons, 
pp. 438 and 556-58. 

5 Although Tolstoy at first encouraged colonies set up in 
accord with his principles, he later became critical of their 
cloistered nature. These colonies were also beset by practical 
difficulties and typically ended in failure. See Simmons, pp. 459- 
60; 503-04. 
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salvation by faith, concentrated their efforts on the 
spreading of that message. As we have seen, the Pashkovites 6 7 
embrace of their creed did significantly change their lives, 
even if they did not preach the radical prescriptions Tolstoy 
advocated. They did not disregard the great economic 
disparities that existed in Russia, and they clearly were 
motivated by a wish to improve the general situation. Count 
Bobrinsky was said to have turned his estates into centers for 
both the spread of the Gospel and for social and agricultural 
improvements. 6 Because Pashkov had to correspond with his 
managers from exile, however, it is for his estates that 
evidence of their practice as landowners is available. 

Estate management 

The revenues from Pashkov 7 s estates came primarily from 
the sale of copper, grain, and timber. The Pashkov family had 
been among the court nobles prominent in mining in the Urals 
in the early 1800 7 s, 7 and in Pashkov 7 s time they employed 
several thousand peasants. 8 Farming took place at Matcherka in 
Tambov province and at Kargalinsky in the Urals, where he 
owned over 10,000 and 30,000 hectares, respectively. 9 Pashkov 
mentions the sale of wood from Matcherka; a possibly more 
"industrial" timber operation was begun on his Bogoyavlensk 


6 Heier, p. 83; Trotter, p. 199. 

7 D. Lieven, Aristocracy . pp. 124-25. 

Heier, p. 134. 

Ikonnikov, L. 2, pp. 502-03. 


9 
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holdings around the year 1887. 10 

Pashkov requested to be informed frequently about affairs 
on the estates and sent his managers his questions and wishes. 
"An estimate of cost for timber operation and probable profits 
[ — ] has it been drawn?... Does any order for timber to be 
delivered to Astrakhan stand for next summer?...What about 
sale of corn?...When and how much money do you expect to 
send?...Is Malty in our employ?...How are the peasants faring 
at Vetoschkino?" 11 

In May of 1888 he wrote to Leonard Owen, his chief 
manager from 1887, regarding the new timber operation. He 
advised Owen to "do quite away with sawing planks by hand as 
they must cost much dearer." He wished to be sure that the 
forest was not being damaged but that "new growth should not 
be interfered with." If oak was encountered in the area 
marked for cutting, it should be cut for joiners' use rather 
than just as "common planks." Astrakhan seems to have been 
one outlet for this timber, and Pashkov considered "hav[ing] 
at that place a sklad [store] of materials to be sold the 
whole year round especially if we were to go in for cask 
making by machinery." 12 

He appears to have accepted the new capitalist milieu and 


10 Letter to Mr. Hilton, 26 September (old style), 1887, PP 
2/l/d/72. 

11 PP 2/l/d/95. 

12 PP 2/l/d/131. Pashkov hoped that the "working up of all 
these materials and such employment being offered to the Bashkirs 
of the surrounding villages [would] put a check to the stealing of 
wood." 
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was willing to benefit from it when possible. 

I hear copper will go up in price yet as it has been 
monopolized by a very powerful syndicate of French 
capitalists who will keep the price up abroad and 
... now dictate there [sic] conditions here. If you 
could get 13 rubles, I would be glad to sell all the 
guantity we may produce at that price. 13 

The selection of employees, particularly managers or 

overseers, was a recurring subject in his letters to his son 

Alick and Owen. 14 Pashkov was very concerned with the 

character of his managers, and he attached great importance to 

harmony in their relations with their fellow employees. He 

was worried at the behavior of one employee named Torrens. 

"He is carried away by passion and may act unjustly to people, 

and besides he has little experience," he wrote to Mr. Owen 

when considering Torrens for a new post in March of 1888. 15 

Granted a trial as manager of the copper works at Verchotor, 

Torrens was to "try and keep his temper under control, acting 

kindly with the people[,] both the workmen and officials, 

especially in the case of Giwult [who appears to have been in 

charge of the Kargalinsky farm] with whom he must cease to 

quarrel if he is allowed to stay with us." 16 


13 Letter to Mr. Owen, February 24/March 7, 1888, PP 
2/1/d/lll. 

14 A. V. Pashkov (known as Alick) was a student at Cambridge 
University in the early 1880's. Since Colonel Pashkov's banishment 
did not apply to members of his family, his son was able to reside 
in Russia. He passed his officer's examinations in 1888 and 
reached the rank of major general in 1897 in the Guards. See PP 
2/l/d/129, 132; Ikonnikov, L.2, p. 505. 

15 PP 2/l/d/117. 

16 Letter to Mr. Owen, May 12/24, 1888, PP 2/l/d/131. In the 
autumn of 1887 both Torrens and a Mr. Hilton had been taken to task 
by Pashkov for delaying funds to Giwult for the purchase of cattle 
on the technicality of an unsigned estimate, thus "let[ting] a 
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Of course experience was desirable, as well. One 
promising candidate for a position had already been working in 
the region for some time. He was therefore "thoroughly 
acquainted both with the business, the people and the local 
circumstances." All that was needed to confirm him in the job 
were "character and managing abilities." 17 The employment of 
foreign managers typical of such large estate owners was no 
exception with Pashkov; at one point he hoped to acquire a 
Swiss "experienced agriculturalist" for his Matcherka 
operation. 18 Leonard Owen was presumably English. Pashkov 
also corresponded in English with Torrens. 

Pashkov himself, as "chief manager", tried to be "just" 
and "kind" in his dealings with these employees. In August of 
1888 he wrote from France to tell Giwult of his dismissal from 
Pashkov's service and listed his reasons for the dismissal. 

He claimed that Giwult had given 40 desiatines of land to 
employees without permission and was himself working several 
desiatines in a similar manner. He had also disrupted 
operations at the mine by refusing necessary hay for no reason 
and had gone to Orenburg at a crucial time of farm work, again 
for no reason. In general, Pashkov thought Giwult spent money 
thoughtlessly and unproductively. Finally, Giwult's answers 


personal unpleasantness interfere with a question of such paramount 
importance for the carrying out of the plans devised for next 
year's farming (Letter to Mr. Hilton, 26 September 1887,PP 
2/l/d/72)." See also a letter to Mr. Torrens, 10/22 November 1887, 
PP 2/l/d/83. 

17 PP 2/1/d/lll. 

18 PP 2/l/d/131. 
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to the manager's ( glavnoupravlyayushchii ) questions did not 
seem to accord with reality. Pashkov then assured Giwult that 
by this necessary step he did not wish to place Giwult's 
family in a hopeless position. 19 Pashkov wrote Owen the next 
day of possible accomodation for Giwult and his family and of 
his willingness to let him have rent-free land for two or 
three years as long as he manured the soil. 20 

In addition to the income from his estates, Pashkov, like 
many aristocrats, had also turned to investments. These were 
apparently railway bonds for the most part. 21 On at least one 
occasion, the sale of some of these bonds provided necessary 
cash, which was sometimes lacking despite his extensive land 
holdings in Russia. One reason for this was the trend of 
diminishing estate earnings. In December of 1885 he wrote to 
a Mr. Compton: "It is a painful thing to hear from all sides 
calls for help" both for missionary work and for aid to the 
unemployed in Russia; "here in Paris great need and very 
scanty means to meet it. With all that it pleases my Lord to 
give me less and less yearly. He alone knows why it must be 


19 PP 2/l/d/171. 

20 PP 2/l/d/172. Giwult subsequently seems to have sent a 
letter of explanation, but his dismissal still stood. It is 
possible that the friction with Torrens also prevented his 
reinstatement. See Pashkov's letter to Giwult, 22 November (old 
style) 1888, PP 2/l/d/178. 

21 See, for example, PP 2/l/d/91 and 93; and 2/l/f/33, in 
which Pashkov requests the London and County Banking Company, Ltd. 
and the St. Petersburg Discount Bank to sell or transfer railway 
shares and bonds. 
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so, but it is His will[.;] therefore it is right." 22 

In 1888 his letters to his son in St. Petersburg and to 

Owen discuss their straitened finances. A loan might be 

required to pay salaries, Pashkov wrote to his son in 

February. 23 Mr. Owen telegraphed in May of that year that 

4,000 rubles could be remitted to Pashkov's Petersburg 

account. Pashkov had been expecting over 100,000 rubles on 

the basis of an earlier estimate and replied: 

Is it really possible that I can reckon upon nothing 
more than those 4000 just now when money is needed 
especially on account Alick's going to be married! 

How does it come to that, I cannot understand; all 
these estates which have always given their income 
even in bad years regularly not being able to 
furnish me with more than such a sum[;] it is quite 
incredible....I cannot go on selling what had been 
put aside in order to keep my family abroad, and 
raising money at the discount Bank to pay expenses 
at Petersburg.] 24 

Although the prospects in this instance proved better 
than had been feared, there was a general trend of decreasing 
income. Bad harvests were among the reasons for this dwindling 
income. 25 In late spring Alick was to proceed with the sale of 
their St. Petersburg house. Although it was "pitiful" to part 
with their home, it was an opportunity to realize the capital 
from it. A power of attorney for the sale of the house had 


PP 2/1/C/28. See also a letter to Natascha (Nathalie 
Kruse), 1/13 February 1888, PP 2/l/d/190; Jones and Muckle, p. 76. 


23 PP 2/l/d/104. 

24 Letter to Mr. Owen, 4/16 May 1888, PP 2/l/d/128. 

25 Letter from the Comptons, English missionaries in France, 
to Pashkov, PP 2/7/24, in which they express their surprise that 
the bad harvests [sometime in the 1880's] should have affected 
Pashkov. 
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been drafted in Paris in early January of 1888. The requested 
price was 330,000 rubles. 26 


Relations with the peasants 

The philanthropy Pashkov undertook in St. Petersburg was 
extended to his provincial estates. One newspaper account 
described him as an active, humane, and exemplary ( primernyi ) 
owner, whose employees were so well furnished that it was 
impossible to wish for a better proprietor. 27 Another claimed 
that he concerned himself with' his former peasants even now to 
such an extent that any visit from him was a "joyous event" 
for them. 28 

Among the reasons for these sentiments were the schools 
he built for the peasant children on his lands. One of these, 
in the village of Matcherka in the Morshanskii district of 
Tambov province, was held up as a model for the zemstvo 
schools: its teacher received a better salary; the schoolroom 
was bright, spacious, and excellently furnished; and a room 
was provided for overnight stays for children who came from 
far away. 29 At Krekshino and Vetoshkino, and perhaps on other 


26 Conditions for sale of the house, PP 2/l/d/92; letter to 
A. V. Pashkov 22 May/3 June 1888, 2/l/d/137. One 1886 ruble is 
the equivalent of £4 in 1990 (see L. N. Tolstoy, What Then Must We 
Do?, trans. by Aylmer Maude, Devon, 1991). It is not clear whether 
the sale was actually effected at that time. 

27 Unattributed article, Pashkov Papers 4/1, p. 35. 

28 Unattributed article, Pashkov Papers 4/1, p. 81. 

29 Unattributed article, Pashkov Papers 4/1, p. 35. The 
estate schools were also a means of gospel and tract distribution; 
in at least one case, the Inspector of Schools' permission to do 
so was gained. Yet they do not seem to have been used for virulent 
anti-Church propaganda; the local priest was responsible for 
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estates as well, Pashkov constructed hospitals. 30 The Swedish 
director of his Vetoshkino hospital also conducted a Sunday 
school for children and started a weaving school to provide 
village wives with a new source of income. 31 

Pashkov also endeared himself by providing assistance 
such as timber for building repairs and money to those in need 
for the purchase of cattle. 32 In one account he personally 
made the rounds of a settlement to test the soundness of the 
buildings. 33 Heier reports that Pashkov's several thousand 
employees in his Coppermine received excellent salaries and 
free land. 34 

Although Pashkov was thus sometimes quite generous in 


religious instruction in one. The schools could still be a source 
of friction with the local clergy, however. In one such case, as 
Pashkov's English manager sought to reduce the time the school was 
closed for Orthodox holidays, the local priest's complaint resulted 
in the banishment from Russia of this manager (Mr. Edward Hilton) 
shortly before Pashkov's own exile. See Stead, pp. 344-53,* PP 
3/14/1-14. Pashkov did exercise a fair amount of control over the 
schools and could close them if he wished. He insisted on a 
schoolmaster of his choice (a certain priest's son) on at least one 
occasion (for the Matcherka school in 1888). See his letter to Mr. 
Owen, 16/28 March 1888, PP 2/l/d/117. 

30 Heier, p. 130. The Krekshino property was twenty miles 
from Moscow. For a description of Tolstoy's stay there in 1909 
with V. G. Chertkov, Pashkov's nephew, see Simmons, pp. 786-90. 

31 Mia Sahlberg, "FrSn en tjugu&rig verksamhet i Ryssland 
(From Some Twenty Years of Work in Russia)," Den evanqeliska 
rdrelsen i Ryssland . Stockholm, 1909, p. 78. An English 
translation is in the possession of Dr. Albert J. Wardin, Jr. 

32 Unattributed article, Pashkov Papers 4/1, p. 35. 

33 Unattributed article, Pashkov Papers 4/1, p. 81. 

34 Heier, pp. 133-35, which includes references to Pashkov's 
material aid to other sectarians, such as the Stundists and 
Baptists. As noted above, he often employed sectarian believers, 
his forester Kirpichnikov being but one example. 
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allowing peasants the use of his land, at other times he 
treated the question in a more conventional manner...In 1888 a 
protracted stalemate took place between Pashkov and the 
Peasant Bank regarding the sale of land to the peasants which 
Pashkov wished to effect. In December of 1887 he had applied 
to the Peasant Bank for a loan to enable the peasants of three 
villages (Troitsky, Kamenka, and Makaleika) to purchase land. 35 
The amount of the loan he was requesting was greater than an 
earlier request because he had added the peasants 7 debt 
(nedoimka) to it, an arrangement Which would make the debt 
easier to pay. He stated that he was still selling the land 
at a price well below its value. 36 The Bank's refusal to grant 
the loan mystified Pashkov, who wished to decrease the amount 
the peasants had to pay by as much as possible, he wrote to 
one employee. Yet he was not willing to lower his own prices 
any further. 37 

In February he wrote to Alick of his concern at this 
delay of the loan necessary to the peasants. The delay meant 
that Pashkov would have to borrow on his capital to support 
the establishments that winter ( " podderzhat ’ krest'yanskoe 
khozyaistvo "1. As he put it, the Bank was thereby depriving 
him of the means to help those in need. In no case was Mr. 
Owen to permit delays in the payment of salaries and wages. 


35 At least one of these villages, Troitsky, was in Simbirsk 
province. 

36 Application to the Peasant Land Bank, 1/13 December 1887, 
PP 2/l/d/89. 

37 Letter to Belikov, 6 January 1888, PP 2/l/d/94. 
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however. If a halt (whether of work or of the payment of 
salaries is not clear) threatened, Owen was to inform Pashkov 
of the sum necessary to cover the deficit. He added, "What we 
shall do to help the peasants I really do not know." 38 
In March of 1888 he instructed Owen: 

The Kamenka peasants who do not pay their debts must 
have no land given them till they have paid their 
due. Please write to Rollofs [an employee] to warn 
them that on no account shall we depart from such a 
rule in future[;] also if it is for wood they owe 
money, no wood is to be given till the debt is 
covered. Certainly those who are really poor and 
cannot pay must be excepted of [sic] the rule laid 
down. Much better as you Say to let the wood grow 
on the land you take back from the peasants. Make 
them pay the rent in advance[—]that may be the 
best. The fear of being deprived of the land they 
rent may induce them to pay so that we need not go 
to law at all. 39 

Two months later, concerning the peasants in the village 
of Troitsky, he wrote: 

I think you have acted very wisely with the peasants 
by making them understand their duty to keep their 
engagements and bringing them to do it. Now if the 
year is really bad and the times hard for them, I am 
willing to come to their help in reducing the rent 
for this year when they have effected the payment of 
a part and if really necessary [emphasis in the 
original] to refund to them ... the part they will 
have paid but not till the Bank has agreed to our 
conditions. 40 

A year after the loan application cited above, Pashkov 
forgave the debt of the Makaleika peasants and reverted to the 
original amount for the loan. In the case of the remaining 
two villages, if the Bank were still to refuse, he would not 


38 PP 2/l/d/104. 

39 PP 2/l/d/117. 

40 Letter to Mr. Owen, 12/24 May 1888, PP 2/l/d/131. 
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sell the land at all until the debt as of 1 January 1887 had 

been paid. Furthermore, he would not permit these peasants 

even to rent the land in future "because they become quite 

impudent about not recognizing their dues and refusing to pay 

what they owe." 41 Unless they paid the debt, rent in advance 

would be required for the land's use. 

I prefer even letting the land rest, than allowing 
them to go on without paying; please tell them about 
my decision and have it carried out strictly. It is 
only doing them harm allowing them to go on in that 
way. 42 

Pashkov thus attempted to combine humanitarian concern 
for the peasants with an effort to see that they met their 
obligations. He believed that some strictness was in the 
peasants' interests, lest they be "allow[ed]...to run further 
into debt." 43 It is also not clear whether the peasants were 
slow in paying their rent because of poverty or because of 
unwillingness, as Pashkov believed. 44 Regarding this potential 
loss of income, he noted in a letter to his son early in 1888, 
with perhaps a hint of Tolstoyan compunction: "Or, if the 
peasants' position is actually difficult—it will happen that 
[we] do not recover this money at all. Perhaps so much the 


41 Letter to Mr. Owen, 13/25 December 1888, PP 2/l/d/180. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Ibid. 

44 "A refusal or reluctance to pay" rather than poverty may 
have been the reason for peasant tax arrears in the late nineteenth 
century (Roger Munting, "Economic Change and the Russian Gentry, 
1861-1914," in L. Edmondson and P. Waldron, eds.. Economy and 
Society in Russia and the Soviet Union. 1860-1930 . St. Martin's 
Press, New York, 1992, p. 38). There may then be some 
justification in Pashkov's claim. 
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better—as much for us as for them—we will spend less on 
ourselves! So much [at least] won over the enemy [ Pozhalui 
tak i luchshe . kak dlya nikh—tak i dlya nas—men' she budem 
tratit' na sebya! Autant de gagne"sur l / ennemi ]." 

Pashkov as a landowner diverged from the status quo of 
the time in content if not in form. That is, he did show a 
new concern for his peasants and employees, but, unlike 
Tolstoy, he seems not to have questioned the basic economic 
arrangements under which both he and they lived. He appears 
to have remained very much the gentry magnate, balanced 
between the old landed order and modern industrial capitalism. 
He tried to make his lands as profitable as possible, and 
instead of being a, mere absentee landlord concerned himself 
actively in the management of his concerns. 

Heier's description of Pashkovism as "a force similar to 
Christian socialism, or Tolstoyism, which aimed at Russia's 
transformation through the application of moral and religious 
principles",' 15 thus admits of significant qualification. 

Pashkov understood the teachings of his faith not to conflict 
with such institutions as private property and the 
landowner/peasant relationship, with the disparate wealth 
these institutions imply. To see if such an economically and 
politically conservative mentality prevailed in the Russian 
evangelical movement as a whole, we must turn to a discussion 
of the Stundists, Baptists, and other evangelicals. 


45 


Heier, p. viii. 




Chapter 5 

Pashkovism and Peasant Sectarianism 

One immediate cause of the banishment of Pashkov and Korf 
from Russia in 1884 was the conference of evangelical 
sectarians they convened in April of that year in St. 
Petersburg. Representatives of various evangelical sects, 
including Stundists, Baptists, and Molokans, attended. 

Although all theological differences were not resolved, the 
conference's congenial atmosphere was an important first step 
towards the unity in Christian brotherhood that Pashkov longed 
to see. 

This conference and Pashkov's lifelong interest in the 
wider evangelical sectarian movement are indications of the 
common ground these movements shared. Despite some 
theological differences regarding the rite of baptism, for 
example, they all attached great importance to the Bible and 
had effectively broken with the practices of the Orthodox 
Church. They thereby expressed a religious protest, however 
reluctantly, against the established church. We have seen 
that in the socio-economic sphere, however, the leading 
Pashkovites' response to the central issue of economic 
inequity stood more in opposition to the revolutionaries' 
attack on private property than to the typical practices of 
their class. Did evangelical sectarianism as a whole adopt a 
similar social outlook? 
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Pashkovite peasants 

The preaching, visiting, and tract distribution of the 
aristocratic Pashkovites were the means of spreading their 
message among the lower classes and peasantry; converts 
returned to their villages to speak of their new religious 
interest with others. For example, by inviting others to 
gatherings in their homes, dispensing Pashkovite literature, 
and traveling to other villages, a few adherents in Tver 
managed to plant some form of Pashkovism in five districts of 
Tver province by the early 1890's. In these incidents 
recorded by D. I. Skvortsov, those influenced by Pashkovism 
included several who themselves lived in St. Petersburg for a 
time or had relatives who did so. 1 This small sample contained 
a wide social range, from an illiterate servant girl to a 
gymnasium-educated collegiate secretary. Visitors (not 
necessarily sympathizers) to the latter's gatherings included 
villagers, factory workers, meshchane . Jews, a teacher, and a 
church watchman. 2 

As Heier has noted, converts from the lower classes 
tended to be more demonstrative in their rejection of 


1 For one story, see D. I. Skvortsov, Pashkovtsy v Tverskoi 
eparkhii, Tver, 1893, pp. 10-16. According to J. S. Curtiss, 
Skvortsov was "the chief Orthodox missionary." See Curtiss, Church 
and State in Russia 1900-1917 . Octagon Books, New York, 1965 
(originally copyright 1940), p. 166. Orthodox missionaries, at 
least in the context of sectarianism, were those whose mission was 
to counteract sectarian activity. Skvortsov based this account of 
Pashkovism on court proceedings against sectarians in Tver province 
begun in 1888, at which he was present as an expert. 

2 For these specific cases, see Skvortsov, pp. 25-35. 
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Orthodoxy and therefore more "sectarian." 3 Burov (see Chapter 
3, note 54), as we have seen, "hew[ed] to pieces an image he 
had." 4 The collegiate secretary in Tver put away his icons and 
adorned his walls with Scripture texts. 5 Skvortsov reproduces 
the statement of faith of one Tver resident, Mikhail Ivanov, 
who systematically lists the reasons for his separation from 
the Orthodox Church. After comparing church practices with 
his study of the Bible, he considered infant baptism, 
mediators other than Christ, communion as practiced by the 
Orthodox, Catholic, and Lutheran churches, and the practice of 
confession all to be unscriptural. 6 

All those who heard Pashkov's sermons or read his 
publications did not necessarily adopt an identical doctrine. 

In examining the Bible for themselves, they sometimes arrived 
at different interpretations which could resemble other forms 
of sectarianism more than Pashkovism. In one instance, Golos 
reported adherents in the villages of Novo-Siverskaya and 
Izhorki who spoke of Pashkov's visits to them in the capital 
where they worked as cabdrivers in the winter. All spoke of 
him with great praise. Among the participants in their weekly 
gatherings in their villages were " skakuny [jumpers]", whose 
worship practice seems to have been like that of other 


3 Heier, p. 123. 

4 Letter from Pashkov to Dr. Baedeker, September 1885, PP 
2/l/b/131. 

5 Skvortsov, p. 26. 

6 Skvortsov, pp. 20-23, n. 1. 
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indigenous minor sects. 7 . V. K. Syutaev, who was probably 
exposed to Pashkov's ideas, repudiated the church and came to 
a Tolstoyan rejection of courts, the military, and government 
authority. 8 

The readiness of the peasants to diverge from Orthodoxy 
was a tendency to which Pashkov's teachings simply provided 
additional impetus. Pashkovism had been preceded by centuries 
of religious dissent against the Orthodox Church, beginning 
with the seventeenth-century schism which had produced 
numerous offshoots such as the Old Believers, the Flagellants 
(Khlysty), and the Castrates ( Skoptsv ). The 1860's and 1870's 
witnessed a marked increase in sectarian activity, however. 9 
According to A. S. Prugavin, a populist student of 
sectarianism, the rationalistic sects (as opposed to the 
mystic sects) especially flourished at this time. 10 This 


7 Untitled article in Golos . No. 252 (September 1880), PP 4/1, 
p. 29. The article states that Pashkov's brochures could be found 
in their huts, although, since they were illiterate, propaganda was 
conducted orally. 

8 Skvortsov, pp. 3-8; Simmons, pp. 393-94; 399-400. According 
to Simmons, Syutaev had read the Bible and memorized the New 
Testament in his youth, which was probably well before the time of 
Pashkov's activity. 

9 Skvortsov, p. 1. 

10 A. S. Prugavin, Raskol i sektantstvo v Russkoi narodnoi 
zhizni , Moscow, 1905, pp. 64 and 68. Determining which sects are 
rational and which mystical is not always clear. As one mention 
of the distinction, Heier notes, "the development of the religious 
nonconformists assumed either an emotional, mystical, or 
intellectual, rational trend." See Heier, pp. 17-18. Prugavin, 
in discussing the foreign influences on the rational Russian sects 
(those that reject the church and its rites), claims that some of 
the offshoots of the Old Believers had exceeded the Western- 
influenced sects in their rationality. See Prugavin, pp. 70-81. 
Nor are elements sometimes termed "mystical" entirely absent from 
sects doctrinally closer to the Pashkovites. 
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designation includes the Molokans, Stundists, and Baptists. 

The evangelical sects 

The general distinguishing characteristic of these sects, 
as contrasted with those more closely related to the Old 
Believers, was their greater reliance on the Scriptures, which 
they "construed. . . a priori . 1 ' 11 They repudiated all or most of 
the traditional church rituals and practices, thus becoming 
even more removed from the Orthodox Church than the Old 
Believers. 

Both the Molokans and Dukhobors had existed since at 
least the late eighteenth century, 12 and both have the 
strongest claim to being indigenous movements. 13 According to 
a late nineteenth-century English commentator, the Dukhobors 
placed the revelation of their own "inner light" on a par with 
that of the Bible and viewed God in an almost pantheistic 
manner; they rejected all church forms, sacraments, and 
offices, and refused to take oaths and to perform military 
service. 14 Tolstoy became very interested in the fate of this 
group and assisted in their emigration to Canada in the late 
1890's after their difficulties with the government. 


11 "Russian Dissenters and the Russian Government," by an 
English Resident in Russia, Sunday Magazine . XXII, 1893, p. 548. 

12 Ibid., pp. 548-9. 

Prugavin cites the absence of Protestant colonists in the 
province of Tambov, where, also according to Prugavin, a former 
Dukhobor founded the Molokans (Prugavin, pp. 77-8). 

14 Sunday Magazine , pp. 548-9. See also "Dukhobory," Modern 
Encyclopedia of Russian and Soviet History . X, pp. 30-33. 
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Also rejecting the Orthodox Church's rituals, including 
fasts (hence the name, Molokany [milk-drinkers]), the Molokans 
regarded Scripture very highly and attempted to arrange their 
lives in accordance with it. 15 They are often compared to 
Quakers. This thorough knowledge of the Bible helped to make 
the Molokans a ready source for many conversions to Baptism. 
This was the case for N. I. Voronin, a Molokan merchant, whose 
study of the Bible prompted him to realize the need for an 
individual's salvation. 16 Other Molokans who came to a similar 
evangelical understanding regarding salvation were known as 
New Molokans. 17 Their geographical distribution, based upon 
Ministry of Internal Affairs statistics, included the 
Transcaucasian regions of Tiflis and Erivan provinces and the 
Kars oblast, the black soil provinces of Tambov, Voronezh, and 
Riazan, and the steppe provinces of Samara, Saratov, and 
Astrakhan. They were also represented in the Middle Volga 
provinces of Penza and Simbirsk. 16 

The Stundists and Baptists were doctrinally closer than 
the Molokans to the Pashkovites' emphasis on salvation as an 
unmerited gift of God, and thus can most fully be described as 
"evangelical." There is some disagreement in the literature 
regarding the Stundists' views on this matter, however. One 
early writer on the movement claimed that the Stundists, 


15 Pollock, pp. 62-3. 

16 Pollock, p. 63. 

17 Brandenburg, p. 62; Klibanov, pp. 210-13. 

18 Klibanov, p. 222. 
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unlike the Baptists, were unclear on the Gospel message. 19 Yet 
Prugavin describes them as recognizing and preaching only the 
Gospel. 20 This disagreement may arise from a confusion of 
terms which occurs in the discussion of Stundists and 
Baptists. 21 Blane also notes that "for many years the movement 
remained diffuse and chaotic in character." 22 

The early Stundists were a Bible-based movement which, at 
least in Leskov's description of them, seems not to have 
emphasized consistently the gospel message in the way the 
Pashkovites did. There was certainly a definite evangelical 
emphasis, however, on the part of the German pastor, Karl 
Bonekemper, who is credited with helping to initiate the 
Stundist movement. It was under his influence in the German 
colonists' community of Rohrbach, near Odessa, that two 
Ukrainian peasants, Mikhail Ratushny and one Onishchenko, were 
inspired to found a stunde (Bible study hour) of their own in 
their nearby village of Osnova. This may have occurred as 


19 "A Short History of the Stundists," By a Stundist Lady, 
1895, Pashkov Papers 1/6, p. 5. 

20 Prugavin, p. 68. 

21 The merging of the Stundists and Baptists creates some 
confusion regarding the use of the term "Stundist." Initially it 
meant those groups of peasants who copied the German colonists' 
custom of having a Bible-study hour (stunde). As the generally 
Ukrainian Stundists (by adopting the sacrament of baptism for 
believing adults) merged with the Baptist movement which had 
originated in the Caucasus, at times the Orthodox press referred 
to them collectively as "Stundo-Baptists." "Stundist" will be used 
in this paper to differentiate between the early Ukrainian strand 
and the Caucasian, more clearly evangelical and denominational 
Baptist movement. In an additional complication, in the twentieth 
century, the term "Baptist" can refer to any Russian of an 
evangelical religious persuasion. 


22 


Blane, p. 277. 
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early as 1860 or 1861. 23 From that time the Stundist movement 
experienced rapid growth. 

The Baptist movement's leaders tended to come from 
wealthy Molokan backgrounds. The baptism of one such 
merchant, N. I. Voronin, by a Baltic German artisan in the 
Caucasus in 1867 led to the founding of a Baptist congregation 
in Tiflis in 1868. 24 Subsequent baptisms followed. 25 Stundist 
believers had begun independently to debate the question of 
believers' baptism, under the influence of the German 
colonists once again; and the two currents' eventual fusion 
was underway. The Russian Baptist Union was established in 
1884 and held its first conference that April. 26 

Prugavin noted the astonishing success of the Stundists. 27 
According to official statistics reported by Klibanov, between 
1871 and 1881 the number of Baptists in the Elizavetgrad 
district of Kherson province had risen from 224 to 998. In 
the province as a whole, the period of 1875-1881 saw their 
numbers increase from 1,546 to 3,363. Kiev province's 
Tarashcha district saw an even greater jump between 1873 and 


23 Brandenburg, pp. 64-66. See also Klibanov, pp. 231-32; 
Pollock, pp. 57-62. 

24 Pollock, p. 63; Brandenburg, pp. 98-100. 

25 Blane notes the additional German influence of the Baptist 
theological training in Hamburg of V. G. Pavlov, one of Voronin's 
first baptized converts, who became a prominent Baptist leader. 
See Blane, pp. 268-69. 

26 Brandenburg, pp. 89-94. On contact between Stundists and 
Baptists leading to the formation of the Union, see Blane, p. 273. 

27 Prugavin, p. 68-70. 
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1881—from 112 to 1,334. 28 By the early 1880's there were 
instances of Stundism throughout the south and southwest of 
the empire (in such provinces as Kherson, Bessarabia, 
Ekaterinoslav, and Kiev), extending to the Caucasus in the 
south and Tver in the north. 29 Fewer numbers are available to 
document the growth of the Pashkovite movement. Z. D. 
Zacharov, a New Molokan (i.e., evangelical Molokan) leader, 
sent Pashkov in 1884 a list of the numbers of Molokans of 
various persuasions. Baptists, and those of an "evangelical 
confession" in some of the southeastern provinces of the 
empire. These "evangelicals", sometimes quite few in number, 
were listed in the Don region and in Astrakhan, Saratov, 
Samara, Simbirsk, Tambov, Riazan, and Vladimir provinces. 30 By 
1912, the Ministry of Internal Affairs counted 31,000 
Evangelical Christians, with 4,500 of these in St. 

Petersburg. 31 

Evangelicalism and economic practice 

Some of the factors that facilitated the growth of 


28 Klibanov, pp. 236-37. By 1891 there were 5,000 Baptists 
each in Kiev and Kherson dioceses according to diocese statistics 
(p. 255). By 1912 in the empire as a whole Klibanov estimates 
there were 679 Baptist congregations and over 100,000 Baptists, of 
whom 48,000 were of a non-Russian nationality (pp. 274-76). 

29 Brandenburg, p. 93. 

30 PP 2/28/1. On the spread of Pashkovism in the Ukraine and 
the Don region, see Heier, pp. 140-41. 

31 Klibanov, p. 287. As a general point of comparison for all 
these figures, Curtiss cites the empire's population in 1897, 
excluding Finland and Poland, as over 117 million. He estimates 
that of this number in that year the entire sectarian population, 
including Old Believers, was 17.5 million. See Curtiss, p. 139. 
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sectarianism were related to the general process of 
industrialization then taking place. These factors, included 
the mobility of migrant workers and seasonal laborers and the 
rise in literacy, which increased the opportunities for 
spreading sectarian teaching. 32 

Other causes of growth support the view that sectarianism 
was an expression of protest against the status quo. 

Ukrainian nationalism has been cited as an element in the 
early Stundists' interest in forms of worship outside the 
official church. 33 J. S. Curtiss attributes Stundism's rise 
partly to "a longing on the part of some sections of the 
peasantry for a faith that insisted on the puritan virtues." 

He cites the opinion of Orthodox priest Rozhdestvenskii who 
"in his study of the Stundists declared that this movement 
appeared to be a reaction against the drunkenness, theft, and 
immorality prevalent in the south of Russia." 34 Prugavin, as a 
populist commentator, examined the phenomenon of sectarianism 
among the narod as a protest against the sources of corrosion 
in the foundations of the social organism, against 
deficiencies in the clergy and the schools, in the political 


32 Religious dissidence also encouraged literacy among its 
practitioners. Both the Old Believers and evangelical sectarians 
depended heavily on reading for the preservation and practice of 
their faith. See Jeffrey Brooks, When Russia Learned to Read . 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1985, pp. 25- 
27; 36-38. 

33 Heier, p. 140. 

34 Curtiss, p. 165. 



and social system. 35 

Thus, socio-economic factors and a desire for a more 
active spiritual life encouraged the turn to sectarianism. 

But what direction did this protest take? Is it clear that, 
as Prugavin's analysis implies, in the case of the peasants, 
at least, they were reacting against the incipient capitalism 
of the later nineteenth century? Some aspects of peasant 
sectarianism would suggest otherwise. 

In regard to the Stundists, Walter Kolarz notes the 
"social-economic" attractions of the German colonists' 
prosperity in addition to the "spiritual-religious" incentives 
to adopt their beliefs. 36 Increased prosperity and 
sectarianism often seem to have been linked. The Old 
Believers had given rise to successful merchants and to two 
prosperous industrial and merchant communities in Moscow, 
whose communal system fell prey to secularism and its own 
prosperity. The Molokans were known for their industry, 
honesty, and general prosperity. 

To explain the Old Believers' economic success, William 
Blackwell considers the application of Max Weber's thesis of a 
rational religious ethic's encouragement of modern capitalism. 
According to Weber, "rational calculation was the decisive 
feature of modern capitalism." 37 Calvinism was rational in its 


35 A. S. Prugavin, Raskol i sektantstvo v Russkoi narodnoi 
zhizni . Moscow, 1905, pp. 42-3 and 55. 

36 Kolarz, p. 284. 

37 Samuel H. Baron, "The Weber Thesis and the Failure of 
Capitalist Development in 'Early Modern' Russia," Jahrbucher fur 
Geschichte Osteuropas . XVIII (1970), p. 326. 
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"methodical quality of ethical conduct", and the "concept of 
calling of ascetic Protestantism" led to the necessary 
"rationalization of conduct within this world, but for the 
sake of the world beyond." 38 As other conducive factors one 
can also note Protestantism's opposition to "absolute 
unscrupulousness" 39 and the individualistic nature of 
Calvinism, stemming from the believer's reliance on God for 
salvation rather than on other mediators or rituals. 40 

Blackwell cautions against applying such a thesis 
uncritically in the Russian context, however. For the Old 
Believers, both "an outcast legal status which opened to them 
a commercial freedom not permitted the traditional, recognized 
classes of society" and their life "as a matter of belief and 
survival... in austere, disciplined, self-sufficient religious 
communities" were among the reasons for their prosperity. 41 

Nevertheless, the Old Believers' ascetic practices were 
one factor in their prosperity, and the evangelicals' 


Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism . trans. by Talcott Parsons, London, 1930, pp. 124-25; 
154. Sociologist Tom Bottomore notes that Weber, to demonstrate 
his thesis more fully, would have had to show that no other ideas 
(besides the Protestant ethic) influenced the new economic 
attitudes of the European bourgeois. Yet he does credit Weber with 
showing, unlike Marx, that ideologies affect the pace of change. 
See Tom Bottomore, Elites and Society . Routledge, London 1993 
(originally published 1964), p. 18. 

39 Baron, p. 325. 

40 Weber, pp. 105-06. 

41 William L. Blackwell, "The Old Believers and the Rise of 
Private Industrial Enterprise in Early Nineteenth-Century Moscow," 
in W. L. Blackwell, ed., Russian Economic Development from Peter 
the Great to Stalin . New Viewpoints, New York, 1974, pp. 157. 
First appeared in Slavic Review . vol. XXIV, 1965, pp. 407-24. 
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individualistic understanding of salvation and their emphasis 
on moral conduct also placed them in a position .to. achieve 
economic success. Pashkov himself was not averse to economic 
gain and adopted the Protestant attitude toward his wealth as 
a trust to be used for good. 42 

Instances of a new prosperity are credited to some of the 
Stundist leaders. Mikhail Ratushny, had been the village 
elder in Osnova before his conversion and was a relatively 
prosperous farmer, with a stone house, horses and oxen. 
Initially a poor shoemaker, he appears to have learned farming 
from his German employers in Rohrbach. Whether he completely 
abandoned this farm in his evangelizing travels is unclear 
from the sources used. His assistant, G. Balaban, originally 
a seasonal laborer in Osnova, and Ivan Riaboshapka, the 
founder of another, independently arising stunde in a village 
in the Elizavetgrad district of Kherson province, also became 
successful farmer. 43 Brandenburg claims that such economic 
success was typical of these Stundists, who "avoided the 
public house and card-playing. Thrift and hard work and a 
Christian sense of responsibility became evident on all 
sides. ,|44 

Yet according to some accounts, the Stundists tempered 


42 Weber, pp. 162; 176. 

43 Brandenburg, pp. 79 and 81-2. It is unclear whether Osnova 
was ever organized as a mir . that is, a commune in which the land 
was held by the commune and periodically redivided between 
families. Brandenburg describes it as containing 80 farmsteads in 
1887 (Brandenburg, p. 65). 

44 Brandenburg, p. 80. 
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individual prosperity with a communal social organization. 
Prugavin describes them, unlike their German models, as 
opposed to kulachestvo (a kulak was a peasant who had become 
more prosperous than others). They insisted that all must 
work and that it was impossible to own the land, forests, and 
water. Land was to be held in common and divided only as 
necessary to make use of it. 45 Curtiss seconds this account, 
noting that they believed "that all government and all 
oppression were created by man, for God had created the 
blessings of this world for the equal enjoyment of all." 
Therefore, they sought to oppose the "exploitation of the weak 
by the strong" by, in Tolstoyan fashion, "establish[ing] by 
peaceful means a communal system under which all would live 
only by the sweat of their brow." 46 

In a letter on the Stundists' behalf to the editor of 
Novoe Vremya in 1884, Pashkov refuted the claims that they 
repudiated government authority and held to any "communistic 
basis (nachal) . " 47 A combination of capitalist endeavor and 
communal dreams can be seen in the leadership of the Baptists 
and Evangelical Christians (the Pashkovites' successors), 
however. As has been noted, several of the early Baptist 


45 Prugavin, pp. 49-52. "The Stundists demanded a new social 

order which called for the abolition of authority, confiscation of 
land by the peasants, and communal life" (Heier, p. 20). See also 
"A Short History of the Stundists," PP 1/6 (1895), pp. 3-4, on 

their "principles of brotherhood, love, and mutual help" which led 
them to be "accused of being Socialists." 

46 Curtiss, p. 165. 

47 Pashkov, "Letter to the Editor," Novoe Vremva . 25 September 
(old style) 1884. See also Pashkov Papers, 4/1 pp. 42-43. 
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leaders came from prosperous Molokan backgrounds. As has been 
noted, to Klibanov, Baptism was bourgeois in nature and was a 
product of the increasing capitalist structure of the regions 
in which its spread was most rapid. "Baptism existed where 
capitalism existed, where the countryside gave rise to a kulak 
elite at the expense of the impoverishment and pauperization 
of a large part of the peasantry." 48 Yet in 1879, V. G. Pavlov 
accused another early Baptist leader, N. I. Voronin, of 
hypocrisy because of his shares in a money-lending firm. Five 
years later, the Baptists decided on a usury ruling, which 
permitted interest of 6% at most and forbade the charging of 
interest to the poor. They also formed a Church-Economic 
Council whose purpose was to keep members from financial 
ruin. 49 Communal undertakings were proposed by the Baptist 
leader Ivanov in 1910 and by the Evangelical leader I. S. 
Prokhanov (an engineer with the Westinghouse firm in Russia), 
who was drawing up plans for a city of believers. 50 Prokhanov 
had earlier begun a communal agricultural community on a 
Crimean estate with the widow of the poet Nekrasov and several 
others (ca. 1894). 51 

There was thus no uniform prescription for economic 
organization and practice among all evangelical sectarians. 
Class differences and the prevalence of the communal ideal 


48 Klibanov, p. 237. See also pp. 236; 254-55. 

49 For these examples see Klibanov, pp. 260-62. 

50 Klibanov, pp. 297-98; Durasoff, pp. 57-8. 
Prokhanov, pp. 87-91. 


51 
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both were causes of this disparity. 52 Like Pashkov, however, 
their religious convictions influenced their.economic 
practices. And for many, this influence enhanced their 
chances of prosperity in an increasingly capitalist order. 

While some may have favored voluntary communal 
arrangements, the evangelical sectarians for the most part 
shunned participation in the radical revolutionary movements 
of Imperial Russia's final decades. The populists' attempts 
in the 1870's to arouse sectarian peasants to an awareness of 
their oppressed lives seem to have borne little fruit. 53 As 
revolutionary tensions increased, Klibanov finds only minimal 
evidence of Baptist participation in risings in Khar'kov and 
Poltava in 1901-02 and a strike in Rostov in 1902. In the 
revolutionary years of 1905-06, he asserts that anti¬ 
government meetings were held in Baptist buildings in Odessa. 54 
Under the Duma and Provisional governments the evangelicals 
continued to promote class reconciliation and reform through 
legal channels and were generally in sympathy with liberal 
policies. 55 This abstinence from radical political activities 


52 These class differences were among the reasons for some 
dissension between the evangelical groups, "frustrat[ing] organic 
union ... of the Protestant sects." See Blane, pp. 291-92. 

53 Brandenburg, pp. 70-71. For a discussion of the influence 
of sectarianism, primarily of that of the Old Believers, on the 
populist radicals, see Billington, pp. 120-28. He notes the Old 
Believers' lack of receptivity to the populists' radical ideas (p. 
123, n. 3) . 

54 Klibanov, pp. 315 and 321, n. 16. 

55 The largely Mennonite Union of Freedom, Truth and Peace 
advocated a popular representative assembly, universal, direct, 
secret, and equal suffrage, and compulsory free education; the 
party dissolved in 1906. I. S. Prokhanov's Resurrection Christian 
Democratic Party, founded in March 1917, advocated mediation 
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was no protection against government restrictions and 
persecution, however. In the eyes of Pobedonostsev and the 
tsarist government, the evangelical sectarians 7 defection from 
Orthodoxy was reason enough for repression. 


between striking workers and their employers, the giving of crown, 
monastery, and entailed-estate land to the people with 
compensation, the establishment of the eight-hour day, equal rights 
for women, and universal education. See Klibanov, pp. 318-20; 342- 
44. 



Chapter 6 


Persecution and Political Opposition 

As a social movement, Pashkovism has thus far been 
compared with prominent opposition movements such as populism 
and Tolstoyism. These movements necessarily acquired a 
political aspect, for marked opposition to the status quo in 
nineteenth-century Russia was in effect opposition to the 
State. The religious protest of Pashkovism and related 
sectarian movements was no exception. 

Explicit calls for political reform itself, however, often 
followed protests that began with other goals. Only with the 
formation of the populist revolutionary group Narodnaya Volya 
(the People's Will) in 1879 did political aims of replacing 
the Tsarist government with an elected constitutional 
government become a stated goal; terrorism in the form of 
political assassinations was one means to this end. 1 For 
Tolstoy, an integral part of his later writings was vehement 
opposition to the State, not just in its tsarist manifestation 
but in all guises, as a perpetrator of violence, slavery, and 
coercion. 


1 Billington, pp. 108-09 and 158-59 (regarding the political 
demands of the short-lived, later populist group, Narodnoe Pravo 
[the People's Right], established in 1893. Mikhailovsky at first 
opposed the terrorist extremism of Narodnaya Volya . His subsequent 
growing distrust of Count M. T. Loris-Melikov, the head of a 
commission considering reform, led him to support the 
revolutionaries. See Billington, pp. 114-19. 
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Actual political protest on the part of the Pashkovites 
and other evangelical sectarians before 1905 was virtually 
nonexistent. Yet aspects of their religious belief and their 
response to persecution do suggest an inevitable turn against 
autocracy as a form of government. 

Persecution 

Pashkov's 1884 sectarian conference was terminated by the 
arrest and questioning of the visiting delegates. In June of 
that year Pashkov and Count Korf' refused to sign a pledge not 
to engage in any further preaching, participation in Bible- 
readings, or contact with other sects, and were banished as a 
result. 2 Well before Pashkov's exile, however, the beginnings 
of the government's efforts against the peasant practitioners 
of Stundism, Baptism, and Pashkovism became apparent. 

Sporadic clerical concern at the swift spread of Stundism 
from the late 1860's had led to some police supervision, 
harrassment, and short-lived arrests of leaders such as Ivan 
Ryaboshapka (arrested in 1867 and 1868). Brandenburg gives 
the date of the Stundists' first attempt at self-defense (a 
petition to the Governor-General of New Russia) as 1868. In 
1873 Stundist leader Mikhail Ratushny petitioned the tsar in 
St. Petersburg. His petition included names of 61 fellow 


2 Heier, p. 138; Stead, 367-71. According to Stead, Pashkov, 
Korf, and Princess Lieven proceeded with the conference despite the 
presentation in March of 1884 by General Orevsky, head of the 
political police under the Ministry of Internal Affairs, of a 
similar pledge not to preach, spread tracts, or receive the 
southern sectarians (Stead, p. 365). Following their banishment, 
the publications of Pashkov's society were also confiscated in St. 
Petersburg (Heier, pp. 139-40). 
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Stundists and said that 35 Stundists were then in prison. 3 

An 1879 law allowed Baptists to preach and .to worship as 
they chose, but for decades it was uncertain whether Russian 
Baptists, as opposed to those of German descent, were included 
in these freedoms. 4 A subsequent law of May 1883 ended the 
classification of the sects that had been in place since 1842. 
Under the former system, sects were classified as less, more, 
or especially harmful. Their classification determined their 
members' rights. The Molokans and Dukhobors had merited the 
last category. 5 But the new law, with its reservation to the 
Minister of Internal Affairs of the right "to issue further 
regulations concerning these people in the light of local 
conditions and 'the' moral nature of the teaching and of the 
other characteristics of each sect,'" did not represent a gain 
for all sectarians. 6 Furthermore, it contained a stipulation 
against proselytization among the Orthodox, a charge that 
could easily be brought against the evangelical sectarians' 
missionary tendencies. Under this law, persecution 
intensified in the 1880's. 

The Stundists were declared "especially harmful" in 1894. 
As a result, their meetings were banned and their passports 
were marked. Employers of Stundists could be fined. They 
were denied funeral services and marriage registration, and 


3 Brandenburg, pp. 76-78; 88. 

4 Blane, p. 281. 

5 Blane, pp. 280-82. 

6 Blane, pp. 281-82. 
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many suffered imprisonment and exile. 7 

Pashkov and his followers were among the targets of the 
government's reactionary policy. At least two of Pashkov's 
employees, a cashier named Almanovsky and a forester named 
Kirpichnikov, were arrested for their religious activities. 

In 1884 Pashkov petitioned Alexander III on Almanovsky's 
behalf. The cashier had been guestioned, arrested, and held 
for more than two months without trial or investigation for 
his alleged participation in the spreading of the Pashkovite 
teachings. Pashkov noted that the books in Almanovsky's 
possession were all approved by the censor, so there was no 
basis for trying or punishing him. B According to Stead, 
Almanovsky was released after three months by signing an 
agreement not to work for Pashkov again. 9 Peasants whom 
Kirpichnikov had punished for stealing wood acused him of 
blaspheming icons, thus setting in motion a legal case against 
him which resulted in exile to Siberia. 10 Pashkov sent money 
to allow Kirpichnikov's wife and brother-in-law to accompany 


7 Blane, pp. 283-84. Blane cites one source that claims 3,000 
Stundists were imprisoned or exiled by 1896 (p. 284, n. 75). 

6 Pashkov Papers 3/19. 

Stead, p. 386-87. Whether this agreement was kept is 

unclear. 


10 


Stead, p. 387; Trotter, pp. 195-96. 
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him there when all efforts at pardon failed. 11 Investigations 
of those who had either been influenced by Pashkov's St. 
Petersburg meetings or by his publications were occuring in 
such places as Tver diocese in the late 1880's and early 
18 90's. 12 

In Pobedonostsev's 1880 memorandum to the tsar, he had 
named some of his reasons for urging measures against the 
Pashkovites. He worried that their doctrine of salvation by 
faith would "create an indifference to sin." He also accused 
them of the "dissemination of new socialistic hallucinations" 
and feared that they would "coalesce with the Stunda " in the 
southwest. 13 Pobedonostsev believed that adherence to the 
Orthodox Church was inextricably linked to the Russian 
national identity and to the stability of the State. 14 This 
belief was one manifestation of Pobedonostsev's conservatism. 


See Pashkov Papers, 3/19, for Pashkov's petition to 
Alexander III reguesting Almanovsky's release (1884). For the 
story of Kirpichnikov and his wife, see S. Lieven, pp. 13-15 (taken 
from an account in the Pashkov family archive, she writes); 
Trotter, 195-97. For the letter to Avdotia Kirpichnikov regarding 
Siberia see PP 2/l/d/141. The Pashkov Papers include letters from 
Kirpichnikov to Pashkov (1886-1899). See PP 2/14/1-20. 

12 As has been noted, Skvortsov's account is based upon 
investigations and court testimonies of Pashkovites and other 
sectarians whom Skvortsov suspects of Pashkovite links or 
influence. 

13 For an English translation of this document, see Stead, pp. 
373-75. 


14 "The Church is a beloved mother to the Russian man.... It 
is here that our strength is rooted, here we find the secret 
treasure-store of our destiny... We have become great beneath the 
banner of absolute power and autocracy; we still stand beneath this 
banner, here we form a single body with a single will, and here too 
we see the future guarantee of truth, order and the country's well¬ 
being" (from Pobedonostsev's 1888 speech on the ninth centenary of 
Christianity in Russia, quoted in Brandenburg, pp. 120 and 122-23). 
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which repudiated the Westernization threatening Russia in the 
form of nihilism. 15 Pashkov shared Pobedonostsev's loyalty to 
the tsarist government. He too objected to the nihilist 
terrorism whose roots lay in European schools of philosophical 
thought, but he was able to embrace another Western import, 
evangelical Christianity. The consequences of this acceptance 
placed him at odds with the government he wished to support. 

A reluctant opposition 

Pashkov was firmly opposed to the "subversive Western 
elements" under whose pressure "a crisis ... now crosses our 
country," he wrote, possibly in 1879, the year in which the 
terrorist campaign of the radical populists made repeated 
attempts on the life of the tsar and on the lives of other 
government officials. 16 Yet his response to the arbitrary 
persecutions of religious dissenters was a clear recognition 
on his part that the tsarist government did not conduct itself 
at all times in accordance with the standards of justice. He 
protested the threat of banishment brought against one of the 
Hilton brothers, who had in turn worked for Pashkov on his 
estates, for alleged sectarian activities. To the Minister of 


15 Other theorists of this nationalist conservatism, a "theory 
of antinihilism", include Ivan Aksakov, Dostoevsky, Katkov, 
Leontiev, and Samarin. See Richard Pipes, "Russian Conservatism 
in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century," Slavic Review . XXX, 
no. 1 (March 1971), p. 124. 

16 From an unsigned, undated portion in a book of original 
notes and letters written by Pashkov, PP 2/l/f/10. Before 
Pashkov's exile, he made particular efforts to evangelize students 
to "counter-act[ ] their nihilistic and revolutionary activities." 
See Heier, pp. 116-17. 
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the Interior, Count D. A* Tolstoy, he wrote: "Involuntarily 
one asks oneself how long such acts of arbitrary .... 
administration will be tolerated here. Is it credible that 
you will oblige him to leave Russia and publish abroad how 
impossible it is to get justice or a fair trial?" 17 

Having become the victim of such arbitrary proceedings 
himself, he nevertheless did not become a strident government 
critic. As V. G. Chertkov noted of Pashkov in his obituary of 
him, Pashkov "was, by his own convictions, to such a degree 
truly devoted to government authority, and by nature so kind 
and good ( nezlobiv l, that he never published an unmasking of 
his persecutors." 18 Yet Pashkov did not entirely oppose the 
publishing of verified facts concerning the persecutions 
taking place in Russia. 19 

To Pobedonostsev in 1885 he expressed his bewilderment 
that the government was hindering the very people who 
"consider it a binding obligation ( svyashchennoyu 
obyazannost'yu 1 to obey authority." 20 He added that in 
Russia's present dangerous situation, when neither clergy, 
teachers, nor administrations were a source of firm resistance 
to the negative spirit saturating the population little by 
little, it would seem that people in government who valued the 


17 Quoted in Stead, pp. 352-3, note. 

18 V. G. Chertkov, "B. A. Pashkov (Nekrolog) ," Svobodnoe 
slovo, (March 1902), no. 3, pp. 22-23. 

Letters from Korf consult with Pashkov concerning a 
brochure being prepared by a Professor Godet, apparently on the 
persecutions in Russia. See PP 2/15/1-6. 

20 Letter of 27 February/ll March 1885, PP 2/l/b/43. 
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State's security and the good of the fatherland would, instead 
of opposing the preaching of the Gospel, give it full freedom, 
"as the sole force capable of saving the people from the 
corrupting movement (deistvie) of insubordination 
f beznachaliya l and unbelief [now] being advocated." 

As noted in Chapter 5, the Stundists' views regarding the 
believers' relation to government authority is unclear. Some 
repudiated it altogether; others believed it should be obeyed 
as an institution established by God. Where this latter view 
prevailed, they observed an important exception. Pashkov 
spoke of their obedience to "authority in all matters not 
relating to their faith, i.e., those subjects which are 
outside the bounds of the jurisdiction of earthly authority." 21 
When Pashkov and other believers persisted in meeting for 
worship and in their missionary work despite government 
efforts to see that they did otherwise, they thereby placed a 
limit on autocratic power. 

In 1888 Pashkov wrote to Almanovsky, who was hoping to 
move with his family to Canada, "Engaged in your own farming, 
you will also have the chance to serve the Lord and living in 
a free country you will not meet obstacles from any quarter to 
reminding of the Lord all who wish to hear about Him." 22 The 
freedom Russia lacked was freedom of conscience, "the first 
word of liberalism," wrote Peter Struve, referring to the 
beginnings and early American manifestation of a liberalism 


PP 2/l/b/43. 
PP 2/l/d/103. 
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"cosmopolitan and ideal, in its origin." 23 While the 
Pashkovites and other sectarians in their recognition of the 
need for this freedom had thus taken the first step on the 
road to liberalism understood in a wider sense, it is unclear 
whether Pashkov himself advocated any other specific aspects 
of a liberal political program. However, given his close ties 
to English life, he may well have been more receptive to a 
constitutional, parliamentary order than many conservatives 
were. 24 Only after the government's concessions of 1905, 
including religious tolerance and'the creation of the Duma, 
did his successors have a full opportunity to demonstrate 
their political affiliations. 


23 P. Struve, "V chem zhe istinnyi natsionalizm? 
(Posvyashchaetsia pamyati Vladimira Seergevicha Solov'eva)," 
Vo prosy filosofyi i psikhologii , XII, no. 59, pp. 507-09, as quoted 
in R. Pipes, Struve. Liberal on the Left. 1870-1905 . Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1970, p. 302. 

24 On conservative opposition to the "strife" of 
representative government, see Pipes, p. 126. 



Chapter 7 


Conclusion 

In the window of opportunity between 1905 and 1917, there 
were signs that the evangelical movement was continuing to 
grow, even to flourish. From 1907 the remnant of aristocratic 
Pashkovism in St. Petersburg was under the leadership of I. S. 
Prokhanov, 1 a Westinghouse engineer and thus a fitting symbol 
of the changing times. Both Baptist and Evangelical 
publishing and missionary efforts-multiplied; churches grew in 
number and size. 2 Continuing government opposition after 1905, 
in the form of new regulations for conferences (1910) and 
instances of church closings and fines, for example, was a 
sign of their success. 3 

World War I worsened the sectarians' position, for 
charges of disloyalty, pacifism, and foreign influence were 
easily, albeit falsely, made. 4 The revolutionary year of 1917 
and the uncertainty that followed gave them increased 
opportunities for action. Yet the Bolshevik government did 
not long tolerate this new religious manifestation, and the 


1 Blane, p. 290. 

2 For instances of these, see Blane, pp. 288-91. 

3 Blane, pp. 293-98. Blane estimates that the Protestant 
sectarians' numbers doubled between 1905 and 1910. They still 
"represented but a fraction of one per cent of the total population 
in the Russian Empire" (p. 294). He cites Klibanov's figure of 
200,000 in 1917 (p. 303 and note 166). 

4 Blane, pp. 299-303. 
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sectarians soon found themselves' in all too familiar 
circumstances. 

Despite the persecutions of both the tsarist and Soviet 
governments, the spiritual descendants of the nineteenth- 
century evangelical sectarians can be found today in the 
nations of the former Soviet Union. 5 They have inherited not 
only the religious faith of their predecessors; many of the 
issues they and their nations face remain essentially 
unchanged from those met in the encounter of evangelical 
sectarianism with the Russia of the nineteenth century. 

What economic structure is best for society? How far 
does the right of private property extend? How should one 
regard an autocratic government? Can religious freedom be 
granted in an Orthodox nation? These questions for modern 
Russia parallel the issues investigated in this work. 

The Pashkovites and their fellow-believers addressed 
these issues in a way that differed from the radical 
revolutionaries on the one hand and the conservative 
government on the other. The Pashkovite movement arose during 
a time when much social thought was directed toward the 
achievement of equality. Existing economic relations within 
society were seen as obstacles to this equality. For the 
Pashkovites, however, human nature, not social institutions, 


5 After the formation of the Union of Evangelical Christians- 
Baptists in 1944, the term "Baptist" can designate a believer of 
either persuasion. A recent assessment of their numbers counts 
98,848 members of Baptist churches in Russia; 160,481 in Ukraine; 
and 327,198 in the former Soviet Union as a whole. See the East- 
West Church and Ministry Report , Institute for East-West Christian 
Studies, Wheaton, Illinois, IV, no. 1 (Winter 1996), p. 7. 
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was the root cause of social ills. Individual spiritual and 
moral reformation was thus the crucial first step towards the 
righting of these wrongs, and acceptance of salvation by faith 
was the basis for such inner change. A sense of brotherhood 
was then one fruit of this regeneration, as converts 
demonstrated love for others in practical ways. Their sense 
of brotherhood influenced their conduct within the established 
economic system for the most part, for each believer was to 
use his means to help others. Their moral principles helped 
to make them desirable employees and likely candidates to 
achieve some degree of prosperity. 

This "conservative" socio-economic program became an 
unwilling part of the political opposition. In general, the 
evangelicals believed in a religious sanction for obedience to 
government authority; conflict with divine law was the one 
exception. Seen as a political threat by the government 
because of their religious views, they longed for the freedom 
to practice and spread their religious beliefs without 
hindrance. These early disputes with tsarism developed into a 
liberal political consensus among evangelical sectarian 
leaders in the last years of the Imperial regime. They were 
thus, in effect, only one part of a movement favoring moderate 
social and political change. As such, their fate is but one 
more example of the tsarist government's tragic refusal to 
tolerate, let alone encourage, elements conducive to gradual, 
positive change. 

The significant role of Western Protestantism in Russian 
evangelical sectarianism was the major reason for the 
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government's opposition. Pashkovism was thus part of the 
ongoing debate concerning Russia's attitude to the West. Both 
the radicals and the evangelicals welcomed some Western 
elements. The populist narodniki and the Marxists took 
various forms of socialist Western thought and applied them in 
the cause of equality. Pashkov and his fellow believers took 
inspiration from another source—a particularly Western form 
of Christianity. In so doing they forged "a synthesis of 
Western Protestantism with Russian-Ukrainian piety.... The 
Western evangelical preachers might not have been so succesful 
had the ground not been prepared for them by the deep 
spirituality of the Russian Orthodox God-seekers." 6 Like other 
moderate social movements, the evangelicals' synthesis was 
likely to avoid the pitfalls of revolution and dictatorship. 
However, they met organized resistance from an autocratic 
state, and their numbers remained far too small to affect the 
nation's destiny. Nevertheless, while refraining from radical 
paths to socio-economic equality, they achieved a spiritual 
brotherhood that crossed class boundaries. 


Kolarz, p. 283. 
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Where possible only the specific letters actually 
consulted in a given part of the collection have been 
listed. When a series is given in its entirety, not 
necessarily all items were viewed. 

2/l/a/l-25 Letter book, 29 October 1882 - 8 May 1884. 
Copies of letters by Pashkov. 

2/l/b/l-42 Letter book, 14/26 November 1884 - 12/24 
October 1885. Copies of letters by Pashkov. [2, 6, 9, 
12, 15, 19, 21, 23, 29, 30, 42-44, 53, 55, 62, 64, 105, 
125, 127, 129, 131, 136, 138, 140, 142.] 

2/1/C/1-144 Letter book, 26 October 1885 - 12/24 January 
1887. Copies of letters by Pashkov. [28, 33, 47, 48, 
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54-58, 60, 61, 63-68, 70, 72, 73, 80.] 

2/l/d/l-208 Letter book, 13/25 January 1887 - 1/13 March 
1889. Copies of letters by Pashkov. [19,* 20# 32, 53, 

55, 56, 61, 67, 71, 72, 83, 89, 91-95, 99, 100, 104, 111, 
113, 117, 118, 128, 129, 131, 132, 134, 137, 141, 144, 
151, 171, 172, 178, 180, 200.] 

2/l/e/l-311 Letter book, 1 December 1895 - 30 January/ll 
February 1897. Copies of letters from Pashkov. [50.] 

2/l/f/l-47 Original notes and letters written by 
Pashkov, 1880-1897. [7, 10, 17, 23, 30, 32, 33.] 

2/7/1-34 Letters from Cecilia and Spencer Compton, 1880- 
1887. 

2/15/1-15 Letters from Korf, 1880-1896. 

2/16/1-12 Letters from Henry Lansdell, 1880-1885. 

2/18 Letter from Pobedonostsev, 23 January 1894. 

2/20/1-9 Letters to and from Lord Radstock, 1879-1901. 

2/23/1-31 Letters from Scherbinin, 1883-1890. 

2/28/1-42 Letters from Zakharov, 1879-1887. 

2/29/1-46 Letters on publishing matters, 1884. 

2/30/1-9 Letters from the Evangelical Alliance, 1893- 
1898. 

3/1 Copy book in English containing an account of Lord 
Radstock's first visit to St. Petersburg and the 
conversion of Peter Smirnov. 

3/2 Copy book in Russian containing an essay on the 
principle of freedom of conscience [possibly 1891]. 

3/14/1-14 Documents [including letters] relating to the 
expulsion from Russia of Edward and Henry Hilton, 

Pashkov's managers. 

3/19 Copy of a petition from Pashkov to Alexander III, 
requesting the release of Almanovskii, a cashier. 

3/22 Manuscript copies of two chapters of a religious 
work. 

3/26/2 Referat A. V. Pashkova. prochitannyi na obedennom 
sobranii v pamyat' VI. Sera. Solov'eva. 27 aprelya 1902 
goda, St. Petersburg, 1903. 

4/1 Album of press cuttings. 
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